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Expedite M ovements 
On 


ENTIRE RAILROAD 


OLLOWING the installation of “Union” Electro- 
Pneumatic Car retarders in a classification yard of 
an eastern railroad, delays to road trains have been 
minimized by reducing switching and classification 
at other points. As a result, freight car movements 
have been facilitated on the entire railroad. With a 
reduction in road train time, a decided reduction 
in overtime and an increase in locomotive utili- 
zation have been effected. This expedited 
traffic has resulted in making deliveries 
several hours earlier. The economies ef- 
fected quickly liquidate the investment. 
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New Allies for the Railways 


The war in Europe presents great dangers to the 
United States. Whether we become involved or not, 
it may finish destruction of the governmental and eco- 
nomic systems which have made the United States 
what it is. If we do become involved it may have 
this effect, and also all the other terrible effects of 
war. There are very powerful forces that probably 
will find even in war abroad additional arguments for 
the increased centralization of government and in- 
creased government control of and participation in 
industry that they were already promoting. If we 
should actually become involved there probably would 
be, after hostilities ended, so little left of our traditional 
governmental and economic systems that efforts to 
restore them would be futile. For this, as well as other 
vitally important reasons, the paramount present duty 
of every American citizen is studiously and thoughtfully 
to determine what policies and men are most likely to 
keep this country out of war, and then to fight to the 
limit for adoption of those policies and the election of 
those men. 

Meantime our country is still at peace; and while 
this is the case we should all be giving much the greater 
part of our attention to our domestic conditions and 
problems. With so many efforts being made by par- 
tisans of different brands of “neutrality” and of dif- 
ferent combatants to keep our minds on the war, it 
will be difficult to devote them mainly to the problems 
of peace. But, excepting that of keeping out of the 
war, our most important problems are those of peace. 
For we include preparedness in the problems of peace. 
First, as emphasized in an editorial in our issue of 
September 23, preparedness includes economic as well 
as military measures. Second, to have it known by 
the entire world that this country is both economically 
and militarily prepared will be our best possible pro- 
tection against war. 


Recovery, Preparedness and the Railroads 


One of the most important things that could be done 
in behalf of both economic and military preparedness 
would be to solve our transportation problem. And our 
transportation problem is principally the problem (1) 
of enabling our railroads to contribute their share 
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toward the recovery of general business and (2) of 
putting them in condition satisfactorily to handle any 
volume of traffic that may be offered them whether this 
country stays out of or enters the war. Their contri- 
butions to general recovery should include increases in 
both their employment and their purchases to some- 
where near the pre-depression levels. In August, 1929, 
they had 1,760,000 employees; in August, 1939, only 
1,035,000. In the year 1929 their purchases of equip- 
ment and materials were 1,389 million dollars; in the 
first half of 1939 they were at an annual rate of only 
528 million dollars. Recently both their employment 
and purchases have been increasing with unusual rapid- 
ity. This is what is necessary not only to enable them 
to contribute toward recovery but also to put them in 
condition for either peace or war; and increase in their 
employing and buying power is principally dependent 
upon increase of their net earnings. 


Who Pays Highway Transportation Subsidies? 


There could not be a better reason why the public 
should favor governmental action tending to increase 
their net earnings. But there are other important rea- 
sons, of which too little has been said, why some of 
the largest and most influential groups of people in the 
country should, in their own selfish interest, support 
legislation being advocated for solution of the railroad 
problem. For example, the question whether operators 
of buses and commercial trucks on the highways are— 
or should be—subsidized has been most forcibly raised 
by the railways. But it is actually of no more—or even 
less—importance to them than to other owners of large 
amounts of property and to some other industries. 

If buses and commercial trucks are subsidized, who 
pays the subsidies? Not the railroads, excepting in 
small measure. In an article in “Civil Engineering” 
for September, Hawley S. Simpson, research engineer 
of the American Transit Association, gives an estimate 
that in 1937 expenditures for all city street and rural 
highway construction, maintenance and bond service 
(interest on highway bonds, etc.) totaled 2,170 million 
dollars and that special taxes levied directly and in- 
directly upon motorists in the same year totaled about 
1,500 million dollars. Who paid that difference of 











almost 700 million dollars—approximately one-third of 
the total? Principally owners of real estate—farm 
owners and urban home owners. Virtually all owners 
of real estate are also owners of automobiles. Should 
they be required to pay their share of the highway taxes 
levied on motorists, and also an additional one-third 
of all highway expenses as owners of real estate? If so, 
why? Because, it is replied, some highways are mostly, 
and all other highways are partly, “land serving” and 
therefore increase the value of real estate. 


Highway Taxes Up—Real Estate Values Down 


Those who make this claim may well be asked: Why 
has the greatest decline in the total value of real estate 
in this country’s entire history occurred simultaneously 
with very much the vastest expenditures on highways in 
its history? The period since 1920 has been the period 
of huge spending on highways; and according to the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1936, page 
570, the value of farm land and buildings declined from 
more than 66 billion dollars in 1920 to less than 48 
billion in 1930 and less than 33 billion in 1935. The 
total value of urban real estate also is much less than 
it was before all this spending on highways. These fig- 
ures are certainly no evidence that huge spending on 
highways, and huge taxing of real estate to get the 
money increases the value of real estate. 

_ What and where, then, is the evidence? Regardless 

of that, one thing is certain. The smaller is the amount 
of taxes that is collected from the owners of motor 
vehicles for meeting any given expenditure on high- 
ways, the larger is the amount of taxes that must and 
will be collected for that purpose from the owners of 
real estate; and the more taxes are imposed on real 
estate the more expensive it will become to own it, the 
less incentive there will be to improve it, and the more 
its value will tend to decline, Therefore, it may be to 
the interest of the highway builder, the automotive 
manufacturer and the commercial highway carrier to 
have the largest practicable part of highway taxes levied 
on real estate; but it is much plainer that it is to the 
interest of all owners of real estate, including farmers 
and home-owners, and also of the building industry to 
have the smallest practicable portion of highway taxes 
imposed on real estate and the largest practicable portion 
of them levied on motor vehicles. And it is obviously 
to the interest of all owners of real estate to have rela- 
tively the highest of all motor vehicle taxes levied on 
buses and commercial trucks; for almost invariably 
the operation of these vehicles seriously reduces the 
value of real estate adjacent to the highways on which 
they operate. 


And How About Private Transportation? 


In all parts of the country the railroads are trying to 
get the part of highway expenses paid by buses and com- 
mercial trucks increased as a means of reducing the sub- 
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sidies enjoyed by their operators; while in many parts 
of the country the owners of real estate and the build- 
ing industry are resisting efforts to increase further 
the present heavy burden of highway taxes on real 
estate. Their interests are the same; and therefore they 
are trying independently to accomplish the same thing ; 
but they don’t know it. The railroads undoubtedly 
could get powerful support from owners of real estate 
and the building industry in every part of the country 
if they would do what is necessary to show their iden- 
tity of interest in reducing highway taxes imposed on 
real estate and increasing those imposed on highway 
users. 

Another huge class of the people whose interests are 
identical with those of the railroads, but most of whom 
don’t know it, are all those who have to use common 
carrier transportation. The carriers competing for 
freight are usually divided into railways, water carriers, 
highway carriers and pipe lines. A division of them 
that is becoming more significant is into common and 
private carriers. The commodities clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act prohibits the railroads from en- 
gaging in private transportation—in other words, from 
transporting any commodities they own for the purpose 
of selling them, excepting forest products. But the 
law does not forbid private transportation by any other 
carriers. A pipe line may transport oil owned and sold 
by the pipe line’s owner. A barge line on an inland 
waterway may transport coal or steel owned and sold 
by the owner of the barge line. A truck line owned by 
a chain store company may transport goods owned and 
sold by the same chain store company. A truck opera- 
tor may go to a coal mine or a farm, buy coal, grain, 
fruits or vegetables, carry them to the nearest town and 
peddle them there in competition with its local mer- 
chants. 


Unfair Commercial-Transportation Competition 
and the Commodities Clause 


There has been within recent years, and is still oc- 
curring, a great increase in these and other forms of 
private transportation. Why? Because manufacturing, 
mining and mercantile concerns able to engage in private 
transportation thereby gain advantages over all com- 
peting manufacturing, mining and mercantile concerns. 
Why, then, do not all such concerns engage in it? Be- 
cause a great majority have not the necessary strategic 
geographical location or financial resources. A manu- 
facturing or coal mining company, for example, usually 
cannot advantageously ship its freight by its own barge 
line unless it has plants located on a waterway. And 
most companies do not have enough capital and a large 
enough volume of business to combine commercial busi- 
ness in competition with the railroads. 

What advantages are enjoyed by those who can and 
do engage in private transportation? (1) They usually 
carry it on by waterway or highway, thus getting the 
subsidies that government gives these means of transpor- 
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tation, while basing the prices they charge the public 
on the rail rates. (2) A private carrier (unlike a com- 
mon carrier) can always wait for a backhaul, because 
its owner is the owner also of the freight it carries; 
and this reduces its empty mileage and its average cost 
of transportation per ton-mile. (3) All changes in the 
rates of railway common carriers are subject to gov- 
ernment regulation, while there is virtually no regula- 
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tion of private carriers that are increasingly competing 
with them. 

Equality in competition cannot possibly be established 
between the common carrier railroads and the vast ma- 
jority of shippers who must use their service, on the 
one hand, and the much smaller number of big shippers 
now using private transportation, on the other hand, 
without the commodities clause of the Interstate Com- 


What Will the Traffic Bear?—34 


The average well-informed and practical student 
of transportation in railroad service or on the 
“outside” is fully cognizant of the methods and the 
rates which have been used by the truck and water 
lines to divert business away from the railroads. 
Every such observer is equally familiar with the 
steps which, if taken by the railroads, would put a 
large part of this diverted traffic back on the rails 
again. 

So—the causes of the railroads’ traffic losses 
being known (at least by some) and the remedies 
also, why isn’t something done about it? 

The answer lies in some very practical obstacles. 
One of these obstacles is the attitude of certain 
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shippers—but we'll take that up in a later article. 
Anyhow that obstacle is, perhaps, secondary. The 
primary difficulty arises from the close relations 
with, or investments in, forwarding or trucking ven- 
tures on the part of some railroads—relations mean- 
ing a great deal to these carriers in dollars and 
cents. It is an important question for railroad of- 
ficers so situated as to what extent their obligations 
to their stockholders will justify thém, economically 
or morally, in giving away a real competitive ad- 
vantage they enjoy (and have paid for) in return 
for a promised benefit to the whole industry. That 
is to say, proposed rate changes would benefit the 
entire industry—but a few railroads would have 
to make tangible sacrifices to achieve those bene- 
fits, while other roads would derive identical (or 
— even greater) rewards with no sacrifices 
at 

We do not criticize the hesitancy of officers of 
railroads so situated. After all, it is not the rail- 





road industry which hires a railroad officer and 
commands his first loyalty, but the X. Y. Z. Rail- 
road on whose payroll his name appears. On the 
other hand, such understandable, and indeed laud- 
able, hesitancy ought not indefinitely to block joint 
railroad action to meet a recognized threat to the 
industry as a whole. A favorable percentage posi- 
tion in an industry rapidly losing its control of 
an important area of traffic eventually becomes 
something scarcely worth defending, in compari- 
son with the restoration of the economic health 
of the whole industry. Getting 20 per cent of 
$10,000,000 is better news for stockholders than 
holding on to 30 per cent of only $5,000,000 gross. 

On the other side of this question, however, lies 
the fact that railroads not having investments in 
or arrangements with forwarder or other trans- 
portation agencies can afford to make conces- 
sions to the carriers which do have such arrange- 
ments, to the end of inducing them to act in con- 
cert for the benefit of the industry as a whole. 

The benefits of winning traffic back from com- 
petitors to the rails ought to inure to the entire in- 
dustry—and hence to each individual railroad. At 
the same time, it is clear that to make these changes 
will entail some initial sacrifices and some taking 
of chances. It is not fair that these sacrifices and 
chances should be laid on only a few companies— 
they should be spread around, just as the benefits 
will be. Anyhow, as a practical matter, allow- 
ances must be made for the carriers which have 
spent money to acquire forwarder and trucking con- 
nections whether their claims are freely conceded 
on theoretical grounds or not. 

Many well-informed students believe that the 
solution to the merchandise traffic problem lies in 
consolidating the forwarding companies (many of 
which are now owned by individual railroads) and 
railroad-owned truck lines, perhaps under the aegis 
of the Railway Express Agency. Whether that is 
the ideal solution or not—certainly the status quo 
isn’t. Many a girl has drifted into the old-maid 
status waiting around for her ideal of manhood to 
appear amongst her suitors. 

One is also reminded of the story of the late Carl 
Gray’s about the dear old sister who was satisfied in 
her own church’s failure to progress because a rival 
church was not doing even so well. Meantime, mer- 
chandise traffic by truck in August was up 25 per 
cent as compared to an increase of only 2% per 
cent in railroad merchandise carloadings. 

There should be no further delay by the railroads 
in finding a common ground of mutual understand- 
ing—because the only alternative is further rapid 
dissipation of traffic and assets, with government 
ownership lurking just around the corner. 
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merce Act being broadened to prohibit any company 
whatever from engaging in both commercial business 
and transportation. And if all the business men of this 
country—especially small business men—understood all 
the evil effects now being produced by the government 
allowing private transportation to exist and grow in 
competition with common carrier transportation most 
of them would gladly join the railroads in advocating 
adoption of a commodity clause that would destroy all 
such private transportation. 

We have shown in the foregoing why some powerful 
classes that don’t know it now should be actively allied 
with the railways in their struggle for equal and fair 
treatment by the federal and state governments as re- 
gards both subsidies and regulation.. There are others 
that should be. And the railroads will get the treatment 
from government that not only their own interest, but 
even more the public interest, demands they should 
when they so present their case as to show their true 
selfish interest to all the classes that should be allied 
with them. 


September | 
Equipment Boom 


The resolve of the railroads to meet any increased 
traffic offerings by reason of a business jump in the 
“limited national emergency,” announced several weeks 
‘ago by the A. A. R., has already been reflected in the 
statistics of equipment purchases during September. 
In that month orders were placed with equipment man- 
ufacturers and company shops totaling about $80,- 
200,000 (a rough estimate based on arbitrary current 
unit prices), which, together with very substantial shop 
programs already initiated to rehabilitate present equip- 
ment hitherto stored as unserviceable, is a dollars-and- 
cents measure of the carriers’ “faith in a square deal.” 
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Increases in buying during the month conform to the 
customary priorities given when traffic calls for speedy 
plant improvement. Thus, freight car orders showed 
the greatest increase over the previous quiescent months, 
while passenger car buying remained at a low level. 
Likewise, rail buying, a “must” item in preparing for 
greatly increased business, exhibited a steep upward 
curve from previous levels. 

Domestic orders were placed during September for 
24,231 freight cars. This total is more than double the 
number of cars purchased during the previous eight 
months of the year and exceeds the entire-year totals 
for each of 1938, 1935 and 1931 to 1933, inclusive. The 
total for the year thus far is thereby brought to 33,623 
cars, or double 1938’s all-year volume and 257 per cent 
greater than that year’s January-September total. 

The carriers ordered 52 locomotives during the 
month (23 steam; 20 electric and 9 Diesel-electric), 
which brings the three-quarter year total to 213 units. 
This is not far short of the 12-month total of 228 units 
ordered in 1938 and exceeds the entire-year totals of 
each of the years 1931 to 1935, inclusive. The pas- 
senger-train car field was quiet; a total of 3 cars were 
ordered which brings the total for the year thus far to 
177 cars. It is to be noted, however, that this 9-months’ 
total exceeds the figure of 118 cars for the correspond- 
ing period of 1938 by a comfortable margin. 

A total of 188,854 tons of new rail was ordered dur- 
ing the month, representing about $7,554,000 worth of 
business. Inasmuch as the rail buying year generally 
starts in October and continues heavy through Febru- 
ary, this volume constitutes an early preparation for 
next year’s installation. Its tonnage exceeds that of 
any month last year and is not far from the January 
total this year. Thus far this calendar year, the car- 
riers have ordered a total of 721,737 tons, or almost 
four times the tonnage ordered in the correspondin 
period of 1938. | 


* * *K 





“The new development of highway transportation, based 
upon the improved road and the efficient motor vehicle, is 
re-making America. 

“Two out of every three families in the United States 
own a private car, ready to move anywhere at any time 
at their bidding. The motor vehicle has expanded greatly 
the realm of better living, and it provides billions of hours 
of human happiness each year to the American people. 
For every seven families in the United States there is one 
truck at work transporting food, clothing, building and 
other materials, contributing immensely towards the com- 
fort and well-being of the people. 

“This new force of highway transportation is dynamic. 
Its benefits to the people are still expanding. As better 
motor vehicles are produced and as the highways of the 
nation are improved, the automobile becomes more and 


for the truck manufacturers and their allies. 





Pollyanna Seems to Be Writing the Propaganda for the So-Called 
‘‘Highway Users Conference”’ 


The honeyed phrases above are the opening paragraphs of a public-bamboozling booklet being widely circulated by ‘the propaganda bureau 


more an integral part of our daily lives, lifting the horizons 
of immobility that handicapped and limited mankind from 
the beginning of time. 

“The economic and social benefits, the contributions to 
advancing American standards of living, that arise from 
the new highway transportation are almost beyond calcu- 
lation. 

“The isolation of the farm has been banished by the 
motor vehicle. Economical transportation of goods from 
producer to consumer has been provided. This tends to 
reduce the cost of living. It affords greater opportunities 
for initiative and enterprise. 

“The new highway transportation gives jobs to more 
than 6,000,000 persons. It is an energizer, an economic 
stimulator. Its influence is felt by every principal business 
activity in this country.” 






































One of the Fifteen 4-8-4 Type Passenger and Fast Freight Locomotives Built for the Union Pacific by the American Locomotive Company 


U. P. Adds to High-Capacity 


Motive-Power F'leet 


Alco-built combination fast-freight and passenger locomotives 
of 4-8-4 type involve a number of important changes 
from the preceding lot 


IFTEEN 4-8-4 type high-speed freight-passenger 
locomotives are now being delivered to the Union 
Pacific by the American Locomotive Company. 
The design is a further development of the twenty 4-8-4 
type locomotives which were built by this same company 
for the Union Pacific in 1937. It was one of these loco- 
motives that attained the highest speed in the A. A. R. 
tests, when it hauled a 16-car 1,000-ton train westbound 
to Grand Island with a maximum speed of 89 miles an 
hour, and eastbound on a slightly descending grade 102 
miles an hour. 

The new locomotives will operate in pool between 
Omaha, Neb.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Denver, Colo. ; Ogden, 
Utah, and Salt Lake City, and Huntington, Ore., the 
longest through runs being Omaha to Ogden, 990 miles ; 
Omaha to Salt Lake City, 1,026 miles, and Omaha to 
Huntington, 1,394 miles. They will be used largely in 
conventional passenger-train service, handling the Chal- 
lenger, Overland Limited, Los Angeles Limited, Port- 
land Rose and Pacific Limited trains. The ruling grade 
westbound, in this territory is 1.55 per cent and east- 
bound 1.14 per cent. They are capable of operating con- 
tinuously under maximum horsepower output at 90 miles 
an hour on the Union Pacific Lines. Calculations were 
based on 110 miles an hour design speed, with 100 miles 
an hour operating speed. The locomotives will negotiate 
curves of 20 deg. 

A comparison of the principal dimensions of the two 
orders of locomotives is shown in the table. The cylin- 
der diameter of the new locomotives has been increased 
from 244 in. to 25 in. and the driving-wheel diameter 
from 77 in. to 80 in. The same boiler pressure, 300 lb., 
has been retained. The tractive force, 63,800 Ib., is also 
practically the same. 

The boiler is equipped with a Type E superheater. It 
has 184 flues 334 in. in diameter, and 50 tubes 2% in. 
in diameter, 19 ft. in length. This is 18 in. shorter than 
the tubes and flues in the boiler equipped with the Type 
A superheater on the original design. That length has 


been added to the combustion chamber which is now 90 
in. long as compared with 72 in. on the earlier locomo- 
tives. 


The firebox is the same width and length. The 


firebox tube sheet is welded to the combustion chamber 
and firebox crown sheet, and the firebox door sheet is 
welded. The back corners of the mudring retain the 
large radius. The boiler is supported on the Common- 
wealth bed casting by a sliding shoe, immersed in oil, 
which takes the place of the conventional waist sheet, and 
is located at the center of the boiler. In order to give 
added stiffness, the smokebox liner is extended upward 
to the center line of the boiler. 

The fireboxes are fitted with Firebar grates. There is 
a Sellers exhaust steam injector on the left side of the 
locomotive and a Nathan non-lifting injector on the right 
side. The stoker is the Standard type BK. Wilson blow- 
off cocks and sludge removers are used. 

The smokestack is 26% in. in diameter at the choke 
and has a continuous taper from the choke to the top 
of the stack. The exhaust pipe is the railroad’s standard 
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General Steel Castings Water-Bottom Tender Frame Inverted—Pedestals for 


multiple-jet type having four nozzles 37 in. in diameter 
located on a circle 13 in. in diameter. All exhaust ports 
through the cylinder and into the exhaust pipe have been 
made exceptionally large. In the smokebox is the Loco- 
motive Economizer Corporation’s front-end arrangement. 

The engine truck on these locomotives is of the Alco 
design similar to those applied to the previous order, 
except that an improved spring suspension has been em- 
ployed. Instead of the spring-borne load being carried 
on a single semi-elliptic spring on each side, this load is 
divided. Only approximately one-third is carried on the 
semi-elliptic spring; the other two-thirds is carried on 
coil springs. This has the advantage of using a much 
shallower semi-elliptic spring which is therefore more 
flexible, but the initial shocks are absorbed by the coil 
springs. 











Looking Down into a Partially Completed Tender Tank 


The Locomotive Economizer Company’s Spark Arrester Ready for 
Installation 


The side frames of the truck are formed with pedes- 
tals in which the roller-bearing housings fit. Between 
the top of the roller-bearing housings and the engine- 
truck frames is interposed a pad of Fabreeka for the 
purpose of absorbing the rail vibration before it can enter 
the truck side frame. 

The Alco geared roller-centering device has been de- 
signed with roller surfaces machined to produce the re- 
sistance desired. The initial resistance is about 17 per 
cent of the spring-borne load for a distance of 1 in. each 
side the center, changing at this point to 33% per cent 
resistance and remaining at this figure throughout the 
range of the lateral travel. 

The swing frame in which the swing bolster fits is 
protected front and back with hardened-steel renewable 


Comparison of Principal Data for Union Pacific 4-8-4 Type Passenger 
and Fast Freight Locomotives 


Date built 1937 
Builder American Loco. Co. 
No. built 20 
Rated tractive force, engine, lb. 63,600 
Weights in working order, lb.: 

On drivers 270,000 

On front truck . 

On trailing truck 

Total engine 

Tender ... 
Wheel bases, 

Driving ‘ 

Engine total ae. 

Engine and tender total ... 
Driving wheels, diameter out- 

BIBS OS IDS 6 aioe sets se g-0i0 80 
Cylinders, number, diameter 

i 2—24% x 32 2—25 x 32 


and stroke, in. 
bain ween a eseneias? 


1 
American Loco. . 
63,800 
270,000 


406, 500 


22—0 
50—11 
98—5 


Valve gear, type 
Valves, piston type, size, in. 
Maximum travel, in. 7 7 
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ROE oleate. stacy So dinigte aioe 
Stamer C666 0.6 s08 essen ewe 


Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 





Bituminous coal 
BK 





The Side Rods—The Crank Pins Function as Knuckle Pins 


Boiler: 

Steam pressure, Ib. ....... 300 300 
Diameter, first ring, inside, in. 86-3/16 86-3/16 
Firebox — SG eI 150-1/16 150-1/32 
Firebox width, in. ........ 96-3/16 96-3/16 
Combustion chamber, length, 

NAN Naidty W eatene 8S 6 aS be a o8 eee 72 90 
Arch tubes, number and 

CGMICROR: ITP 5 wv. bie 5:5'%.5.6's 5—4 5—4 
Superheater, type ......... A E 
Tubes, number and diameter, 

BRIO Bo ae ees Sekar atalei els & «ss 201—2% 50—2%4 
Flues, number and diameter, 

MG Oot Serie hat araten Ss gevere 6s 58—5% 184—3% 
Length over tube sheets, ft.- 

a re ae eee 20—6 19—0 
Grate area, aq. 1b: cece tess 100.2 100.2 


Bituminous coal 
BK 


IRIN oc. b oo oro. 5 kereree 422 422 
PMCHE GUNES: cece cece cess 57 57 
ene, TOEAL oes Seccenec es 479 499 
Tubes and flues ....... Situs 4,118 3,971 
Evaporat. htg. surface, total 4,597 4,470 
Superheat. htg. surface .... 1,473 1,900 
Combined evap. and super- 

OR Gcrecc vs cede ouses 6,070 6,370 

Tender: 

RN Soroka Caine + elels-a ew eeees 12-wheel 14-wheel 
Water capacity, gal. ....... 20,000 23,500 
Fuel capacity, tons, level full 2 25 
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wearing plates. Mechanical force-feed lubrication is pro- 
vided on these sliding surfaces as well as on the center- 
plate bearing. 
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On 10 of the locomotives the engine truck, the driv- 


ing axles, the trailing truck, and the tender journals are 


The Boiler in Place on the Bed Casting 








all fitted with Timken roller bearings. On the other five 
locomotives all of these journals have SKF roller bear- 
ings. On the engine trucks of the locomotives equipped 
with the SKF roller bearings, the upper half of the bear- 
ing housings extends from side to side, while the lower 
half is simply long enough to enclose the roller bearings. 

A feature of the driving-spring suspension is the use 
of the coil springs at the dead ends of the spring rigging. 
At the front end of the locomotive is a cross equalizer, 
and connected to the equalizer at points inside of the 
frames are spring hangers which pass through coil springs 
seated against the underside of the bed casting. 

A similar cross equalizer is applied at the rear end of 
the back driving springs and the hangers which connect 
to the front ends of the trailing-truck equalizers pass 
through coil springs on their upper ends which are seated 
in this cross equalizer. The rear trailing-truck spring 
hanger is also connected through a coil spring to the trail- 
ing-truck frame. The trailing truck is the Commonwealth 
four-wheel delta type. 

Each of the driving axles, with the exception of the 
rear axle, is equipped with the Alco lateral cushioning 
device. On the front driving axle a lateral movement of 
34 in. each side of the center is provided and the initial 
lateral resistance is approximately 17 per cent of the 
spring-borne load, increasing at the rate of about 2,000 
lb. for each % in. of travel. The cushioning devices on 



















Alco Lateral-Cushioning Devices Are Applied on the Front, Main 
and Intermediate Pairs of Driving Wheels 


the second and third driving axles furnish %4¢ in. lateral 
movement each side and have an initial lateral resistance 

8 per cent of the spring-borne load, increasing at the same 
"rate as for the front axle. 

The piston valves are the Hunt-Spiller lightweight type 
with Duplex sectional packing rings. Cylinder and valve 
bushings are also of Hunt-Spiller gun iron. 

The valve motion is the Walschaert type, controlled by 
the Franklin Type E reverse gears on ten locomotives 





Front of the Spark Arrester Removed to Show the Exhaust Tips, 
and Stack Extension 
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and Alco reverse gears on the other five. The maximum 
valve travel is 7 in. All valve-motion parts are fitted 
with the McGill type needle bearing, as is also the front 
end of the eccentric rod. The back end of the eccentric 
rod has an SKF self-aligning type bearing. Valve-motion 
parts have Alemite fittings for soft-grease lubrication. 
Mechanical lubrication takes care of the ‘steam chest, 
cylinder barrels, stoker engine, throttle, driving-box 
pedestal faces, driving-box automatic wedges, trailing- 
truck pedestal faces, guides, radial buffer, reverse gear, 
engine-truck center plate, and trailing- truck center plate. 

The cab is entirely supported from the boiler, which 
eliminates the relative movement between the two as the 
boiler expands and contracts. It is also equipped with 
the railroad’s vestibule curtain arrangement. 

All truck wheels are 42 in. in diameter, the same size 
wheel being used on the engine truck, the trailing truck 
and the tender. 

The tender is a new type of exceptional design and 
capacity. It has a four-wheel leading truck followed by 
ten wheels in pedestals, all equipped with roller bearings. 





Alco Engine Truck with a Combination of Coil- and Elliptic-Spring 
Suspension 


It has a cast-steel water-bottom frame with integral cast- 
in pedestals. 

The five pedestal wheels on each side of the tender 
are equalized together, with one semi-elliptic spring and 
two coil springs over each box. The front and back end 
of each set of equalization is attached to the frame 
through a cushioning coil spring. Between each box and 
the semi-elliptic spring saddle is a Blunt centering de- 
vice to resist lateral movement. On the front and back 
axles this resistance is 17 per cent, and on the inter- 
mediate axles it is 8 per cent. The Blunt centering de- 
vice is made up of an upper and lower seat with three 
intermediate rollers which are engaged by means of gear 
teeth to the upper and lower seats to insure positive 
and simultaneous rotation. Each pedestal liner is made 
up of two hardened spring-steel plates between which is. 
bonded 4 in. of laminated rubber. A total lateral play 
of 1% in. is provided on each side of axles Nos. 3, 4, 5 
and 6, and 34 in. on each side of axle No. 7. 

The tender leading truck is the General Steel Castings 
Corporation four-wheel equalized type with a roller cen- 
tering device providing for 17 per cent initial and 33 
per cent constant resistance. 

There are clasp brakes on all tender wheels. The 
truck construction is regular but there is an individual 
brake cylinder for each pair of pedestal wheels. 

{Continued on page 531) 
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Roadmasters Discuss Problems 
at Chicago Meeting 


GENERAL account of the activities of the fifty- 
A fourth annual convention of the Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way Association, held at Chicago 
on September 19-21, appeared in the Railway Age of 
September 30, including abstracts of the opening ad- 
dresses, an address by R. H. Smith, vice-president and 
general manager of the Norfolk & Western, on Safety 
Practices in the Maintenance of Way Department, and 
three committee reports, dealing with the qualifications 
and duties of roadmasters, the maintenance of curves for 
high-speed trains, and the utilization of roadway ma- 
chines. This issue also included reference to the exhibit 
of track materials and equipment presented by the Track 
Supply Association in conjunction with the convention. 
Other features of the convention, abstracts of which 
are presented on this and following pages, included an 
address by W. H. Hillis, engineer maintenance of way 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, on High-Speed 
Trains and Track Maintenance; a paper by C. B. Bron- 
son, inspecting engineer, New York Central System, on 
Trends in the Manufacture and Maintenance of Rail; 
and reports on the three following subjects: Heaving 
Track, Its Causes and Control; Anchoring Track to Meet 
Present-Day Conditions ; and Specialized Versus Section 
Gangs. 


Heaving Track, 
Its Causes and Control 


In its study, the committee, of which L. J. Gilmore, 
division roadmaster, Great Northern, was chairman, 
found that where heaving occurs, (1) there is an ex- 
cessive amount of moisture in the roadbed; and (2) the 
character of the soil of which the roadbed is made is 
one that will hold free water against gravity and will also 
cause moisture to rise in it by capillary attraction from a 
lower water table. Turning to the origin of the water 
found in wet roadbeds, the committee listed these sources : 
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Abstracts of two papers and 
three additional reports pre- 
sented at fifty-fourth annual 
convention oftheir association 


Part II 


(1) natural precipitation (rain and snow) ; (2) overflow 
from higher areas; (3) side-cut or side-hill seepage; 
(4) springs; and (5) the natural water table. 

Recognizing that drainage or control of the trouble- 
some water is the cure for heaving, the committee dis- 
cussed at length the disposal of the water from each of 
the foregoing sources, and passed on to a discussion of 
soil studies and of the character of the material from 
which the roadbed has been constructed, stating that 
“these studies of factors in railway and highway founda- 
tions show definite prospects of benefit.” 

In dealing with soil for roadbed use, the committee 
considered two principal kinds of harmful soil moisture 
—gravitational water, which is free to move under the 
influence of gravity, and capillary moisture, which clings 
to the soil particles through surface tension and passes 
through the soil by capillary attraction from wet to 
drier soil. It stated that there are three fundamentals 
of interest in the discussion of heaving track: (1) Clay 
soil will hold more moisture against gravity than any 
other type of soil, (2) clay soil, because of the fineness 
of its pores, has more capacity for capillary attraction 
which causes water to rise in it above the water table; 
and (3) clay makes the poorest foundation for a road- 
bed. The committee added that “excess moisture in sub- 
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grade soils makes an unstable foundation. It decreases 
bearing value during the summer months and causes 
unequal heaving during the winter period. Soils that 
are thoroughly dry will not heave when frozen and there- 
fore have no appreciable shrinkage when the frost goes 
out, for which reason dry soils are the most satisfactory 
for railway foundations. However, the poorest of soils 
can be transformed into stable subgrade material by re- 
moving the water from them.” 

To permit more detailed discussion of the control 
and cure of heaved track, heaving was divided into three 
classes, (1) early winter heaving which is caused by 
water in the ballast section; (2) late winter heaving, 
which results from sub-surface water in. the roadbed; 
and (3) combinations of both. Likewise, the more com- 
mon controls were listed, including (1) surface drains; 
(2) subsurface drains; (3) avplication of ballast and 
surfacing the track; (4) removal of troublesome subgrade 
material and backfilling with a more pervious material ; 
and (5) raising the roadbed to a level sufficiently above 
the water table to prevent capillary water from having 
any effect. 

Early winter heaving, which occurs generally from 
December 20 to January 10 and which is usually light, 
requiring shims of only from % in. to 1 in. in thickness, 
was attributed by the committee to the fact that the ballast 
is old, is badly fouled with windblown dirt, decayed 
vegetation, etc., and has thus lost its permeability. “In 
general,” the committee said, “such ballast has lost its 
effectiveness for maintaining drainage to such an extent 
that it retards the free flow of water against gravity, and 
the autumn rainfall is held in it. When this water, ac- 
cumulated in the ballast and on the top of the subgrade, 
freezes, it causes uneven surface heaving, much of which 
. is so slight that it cannot be shimmed, yet is sufficient 
to cause choppy track. Stretches of track thus affected 
may be treated successfully by giving it an out-of-face lift 
of 10 to 14 in., using a clean, sound, porous material for 
the new ballast.” 

Late winter heaving and combinations of both early 
and late heaving, the committee explained, occur after 
the frost penetrates to its maximum or approximate 
maximum depth into the roadbed, and are caused by the 
uneven distribution of moisture in the saturated roadbed 
soil. If the water table is at such an elevation that it 
can be lowered by sub-surface drainage, the committee 
recommended that this be done. If this is not feasible, 
the committee recommended that the surface ditches be 
widened and deepened, and that the grade of the roadbed 
be raised on a pervious material of low capillarity to a 
sufficient height to prevent capillary water from reach- 
ing up into the roadbed to a point above the frost line. 
If neither of these methods is practical, the committee 
then recommended that the unstable material be removed 
to a sufficient depth and width to insure stable conditions 
and that it be replaced with sound, pervious material. 

In conclusion, the committee offered five suggestions, 
looking to a reduction in the number of shims necessary 
to place, these being (1) that all surface ditches be 
cleaned and well maintained and that intercepting ditches 
be given the same attention during the summer season to 
insure full benefit during wet weather; (2) that the spot 
that heaves be given a light out-of-face lift of one or 
two inches and that the track be placed in proper line 
late in the summer; (3) that if the track is boxed in so 
that natural precipitation stands on the surface, the track 
be given an out-of-face lift, leaving considerable crown 
to the ballast shoulder to insure better run-off of late fall 
rains; (4) that certain places where heaving occurs be 
marked during the winter so that the track can be dug 
down late in the fall, placing summer shims on the ties 
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so lowered, which can be reduced in thickness and re- 
moved as heaving progresses; and (5) that for best re- 
sults the high rail be smoothed first and the low rail be 
brought to level, being sure to maintain good line and 
uniform gage at all times. 

In closing, the committee emphasized that there is no 
substitute for a stable substructure for the track, and that 
it was the belief of the committee that expenditures to 
cure heaved track will prove worth-while investments and 
will pay dividends in decreased annual maintenance costs. 

Considerable interest was manifested in the use of salt 
as a means of preventing the heaving of track at locations 
where drainage is not. practicable or where the cost of 
shimming would be excessive. The salt acts as an anti- 
freeze and is applied to the roadbed in a quantity de- 
termined by the severity of the condition. It developed 
that salt is being used widely in Canada for this purpose, 
and that satisfactory results are being obtained. It was 
emphasized in the discussion that heaving is due to the 
presence of water_in the roadbed, and that by removing 
the water, not only is the heaving prevented but trouble- 
some soft spots are eliminated. 


Trends in the Manufacture 


and Maintenance of Rail 
By C. B. Bronson‘ 


The outstanding achievement in rail manufacture since 
the transition from Bessemer to open hearth steel is the 
thermal treatment of rails. This includes the processes 
known as controlled cooling and Brunorizing. The sig- 
nificance of these processes lies in the fact that a com- 
mercial solution is now available and in effective use for 
eliminating the most troublesome defect ever encountered 
in rails, namely, the transverse fissure. 

While great hopes and expectations may be held out 
for thermally-treated rails, one must not be led astray in 
the belief that the treatment is an effective cure-all. 
Either process has little, if any, effect on such old-time 
failures as crushed and split heads, base breaks and splits 
in the webs and through bolt holes. Let me caution that 
the occurrence of fissures will remain unabated for sev- 
eral years. Rail purchases at the present rate will re- 
quire 20 years to replace even the rails in important main 
lines. Increases in purchases will naturally decrease the 
length of the period of replacement, but at best, a num- 
ber of years will be required before substantial beneficial 
effect will be felt. I do not share the alarmist’s attitude 
that the fissure problem is becoming increasingly serious, 
even in the face of the fact that the number of fissures 
found has increased considerably during the last few 
years. There are definite reasons for this increase in 
the number of fissures being found. 

The manufacturers have accepted their increased re- 
sponsibility to the railroads and the traveling public in 
providing rails to meet present-day requirements. Pro- 
gressive steps in manufacture have been instituted, the 
first of which is the placing of the responsibility for the 
quality of rail steel under the metallurgical department 
at several plants, instead of relying entirely upon the 
judgment of the operators, who are somewhat more con- 
cerned with tonnage production. Furthermore, the re- 
sponsibility for the finished product now rests with the 
inspection department. 

A radical change has developed in steel making in the 
elimination of recarburizing. The old practice was to 
burn out or reduce the carbon to 0.15, or even lower, 
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and then, about one-half hour before tapping, to add 
molten iron to restore the carbon to the approximate 
average analysis of the specification. The improved 
practice “catches” the carbon near the specified top limit 
and then, by skillful maneuvering as the carbon drops 
to the specified range, to tap the metal from the furnace. 
This is possible through a very ingenious device known 
as a Carbometer, which permits the melter to obtain an 
ig instant knowledge of the carbon content of the 
ath. 

Constant temperature checks are made by the metal- 
lurgical department, not only of the pouring, or tapping, 
but also of the ingots and of the rolling of the blooms 
and rails and their finishing temperature. Unavoidable 
delays may and do occur to upset the normal and de- 
sired routine, but the newer methods are a long step in 
advance over the haphazard methods which one must 
admit occurred to some extent in the past. 

Rail output, as indicated by the foregoing, has become 
an increasingly complicated affair. The universal use of 
thermal treatment is one complication, as rails so treated 
do not appear in the finishing department until 24 to 36 
hours after rolling, and require rehandling, in some cases 
against the normal flow of the rails from the mill. End 
hardening, the all-ingot nick and break test, and the 
milling and chamfering of rail ends add to the complexity 
and slowing up of normal output as compared with the 
past. In this connection, a note of warning is in order— 
that piled-up abnormal demands for rail shipments in the 
spring season cannot be met, and that a greater spread 
in deliveries will be necessary, especially if larger rail 
programs should develop. Late deliveries for many roads 
will occur if the demand is wedged into a few months 
just ahead of the usual rail-laying season. 

Greater demands are now made for the primary end 
hardening of rails at the mills, instead: of in the field, 
which adds materially to the confusion of making ship- 
ments. End hardening of a normal output of rail is a 
considerable task, even with three working shifts a day, 
without seriously blocking the loading platforms and de- 
laying shipments. End hardening at the mill has certain 
advantages over field work, principally because in the 
case of the latter, the hardening lags behind the rail lay- 
ing, and in the interim, batter commences on the soft 
decarburized top of the rail head. Studies also indicate 
less spread in hardness in the case of the mill-hardened 
rail ends. In connection with rail end-hardening, con- 
sideration should be given to the hardening of the receiv- 
ing ends of rails only on lines with one-way traffic, as 
little batter is now noted on the leaving ends. No diffi- 
culty is involved in identifying the hardened and un- 
hardened ends for correct service installation. Surface 
grinding is inevitable on end-hardened rails at some fu- 
ture date, dependent upon the volume of traffic carried, 
and if delayed too long, secondary batter will develop 
beyond the hardened zone. 

Continuous welded rail is also a live subject, about 
which much information is now available. A wide dif- 
ference in basic data has developed as the result of the 
several methods practiced, and one cannot deny that the 
special studies made have shown that some types are in- 
terior in physical strength and solidity, with lower fatigue 
resistance or carrying capacity. Several interesting prob- 
lems originated with the installation of continuous welded 
rail, one of which was how to offset expansion or con- 
traction with temperature changes. Many types of rigid 
clips or fastenings have been developed in an attempt 
to anchor rails. Even previous to the welding of joints, 
certain track structures had been developed to make rails 
act integral with the ties. As the result of careful studies 
‘of the stress distribution along the length of continuous 
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welded rails, questions have arisen as to whether all of 
this anchorage is essential. Furthermore, it is still an 
open question whether the transferring of the movement 
from between the rail and the tie plate to between the 
tie and the ballast bed is desirable, and whether this dis- 
turbance will increase the amount of tie tamping to hold 
proper surface. 

Modern mechanical methods of laying rail have speed- 
ed up rail laying to a considerable extent. The boast is 
often heard that a relatively large amount of rail or track 
was laid per day. This is all very desirable, but the ques- 
tion may be asked whether this was done at any sacri- 
fice in the quality of work? No one questions the de- 
sirability of laying as much rail per day as possible, but 
do not overlook quality work. 

Some agitation has been started to increase the carbon 
content of controlled-cooled rails on the false premise 
that flow is due to softness resulting from the treat- 
ment. The writer knows from numerous checks on many 
roads that this contention is without foundation, and is 
more likely due to hasty initial laying, resulting in poor 
line and surface, with the excessive truck nosing and 
rocking which result. 

When building up rail ends, the entire joint assembly 
and its supporting ballast and track structure must be 
taken into account. Thus, renewal of bars and bolts, a 
possible change of the plates on the joint ties to those 
of heavier design and effectiveness, anchorage and other 
features must be weighed along with building-up pro- 
grams; otherwise the full effect of the building-up work 
will not be realized. 

The chief concern of those directly connected with the 
maintenance of track is not so much what can be done 
with the small percentage of new rail received from time 
to time, but rather the far greater problems presented by 
the miles upon miles of old rail in track, to get the utmost 
out of it. Many miles of alleged worn out rails can be 
restored to service and at nominal expense by such eco- 
nomical means as the reconditioning of joints, the build- 
ing up of rail ends and proper surface grinding, coupled 
with a fair percentage of tie renewals and a surface lift. 
These measures will extend the life of a large mileage 
of rail until financial conditions will permit the greater 
expenditure for a complete renewal job, involving the 
installation of heavier rail and fixtures, and a large pro- 
gram of tie renewals and ballasting. 


Anchoring Track to Meet 
Present-Day Conditions 


Anchoring Track to Meet Present-Day Conditions, 
was the subject of a report by a committee of which J. J. 
Clutz, supervisor, Pennsylvania, was chairman. Accord- 
ing to the committee, two primary factors cause rail 
movement of such magnitude that anchorage is necessary, 
the first being expansion and contraction, which take 
place with temperature changes, while the second is the 
effect of train movements over the rail. Without anchor- 
age, the rail will run irregularly, resulting in places where 
the expansion stresses are concentrated and where the 
track may buckle or warp out of line or surface so badly 
in hot weather that a derailment results. At others the 
joints will be open, resulting in a concentration of the 
contraction stresses in very cold weather, which may 
shear the joint bolts at one or more joints, leaving the 
rail ends free. 

Emphasis was placed on the fact that inadequate an- 
chorage, resulting from either an insufficient number of 
anchors or improper maintenance, affects general track 
maintenance directly, and that slued ties result, causing 
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irregular line and tight gage; while anchor ties are moved 
off their bed, resulting in poor surface. Among other 
undesirable effects of rail creepage, the committee men- 
tioned the fact that at turnouts, crossovers and crossing 
frogs, movement of the rail is especially hazardous, since 
it may distort the entire turnout assembly, throwing it out 
of line and gage, and making the switch difficult to throw, 
causing very rough riding. Creepage of rails may 
move interlocked switches so much as to cause switch 
failures and consequent train detention. 

In making this study, the committee concluded that 
hard-and-fast rules cannot be laid down for the number 
of anchors to be used on a given stretch of track, since 
the factors affecting rail movement vary too widely. 
For this reason, it was stated that the purpose of the 
report was to study the factors affecting rail movement, 
and the progress made to date in the art of anchoring rail, 
and to set forth the best known practice for maintaining 
rail anchorage. 

Observation, the committee said, has shown that rail 
naturally tends to move more downhill than uphill. It 
also tends to move more on curves than on tangents. 
On single track or on multiple track used in both direc- 
tions, the general tendency is for the rail to move in the 
direction of the heaviest tonnage. However, it cited a 
number of cases where the movement was opposite from 
that to be expected normally. 

In the application of rail anchors, the committee men- 
tioned the desirability of applying them when the rail 
is laid, to preserve the temperature expansion gap at each 
joint before any trains have passed over the rail. Men- 
tion was also made of the desirability of placing the 
smaller end of the anchor on the outside of the rail where 
it is less likely to be damaged by wheel flanges in case of 
a derailment, and where there is less likelihood of a 
wheel flange driving the anchor down against the rail 
base, nicking it and causing a broken rail. 

The committee preferred a uniform distribution of the 
anchors through the rail panel and that they be applied 
to the opposite ends of the same ties to minimize tie 
sluing. Emphasis was placed on the desirability of ap- 
plying the anchors against sound ties, preferably those 
having vertical sides, to afford a good bearing for the 
contact face of the anchor. For this reason, it said, 
they should be applied snugly against the tie face, so 
that they will not have to be driven along the rail base 
to bring them into contact with the tie. If it is known 
that the rail has a tendency to run backwards, it pointed 
out, sufficient reverse anchors should be applied to coun- 
teract this tendency. 

Since a rail anchor not in contact with a tie performs 
no function and is, therefore, of no value, the question 
of anchor maintenance was given consideration. It was 
the committee’s belief that when any work is done, such 
as the renewing or spacing of ties, the cutting in of longer 
or shorter rails to restore correct joint expansion open- 
ings, and other similar work, the rail anchors affected 
should be removed and be reapplied snugly against the 
ties, but never driven along the base of the rail. Again, 
rail anchors that have ceased to function as such, as a 
result of springing, breakage of parts, corrosion, etc., 
should be replaced promptly, it said. 

In considering other factors that affect rail anchorage, 
it was mentioned that where double-shoulder tie plates are 
used, if they fit snugly against the rail, they tend to 
lock the rail base and offer considerable resistance to 
rail movement. They also contribute greatly to the gen- 
eral stiffness of the track structure. The committee 
found, therefore, that where double-shoulder plates are 
applied out-of-face, a reduction of approximately 25 
per cent in the number of anchors can be made, compared 
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with similar track laid with single-shoulder tie plates. 
Turning to ballast, the committee reported that rail 
anchors are, of themselves, of no value if there is not 
enough ballast of the right kind to hold the ties in posi- 
tion by resisting the stress arising from the anchors. 
For this reason, it said that the tie cribs should be filled 
and there should be an adequate shoulder of ballast in the 
intertrack space. In evaluating the different types of 
ballast as an aid to rail anchorage, the commit- 
tee stated that the anchoring value of ballast corresponds 
to its value in maintaining line and surface; that crushed 
trap rock is the best and that dirt is the poorest, the scale 
extending downward from crushed trap rock through 
limestone, slag, gravel, cinders and chats to dirt. The 
committee found no point in providing extra rail anchors 
at critical locations if the ballast will not transmit the 
stresses properly to the subgrade. For this reason it 
suggested that stone ballast be applied through and ap- 
proaching remote control switches on branches that are 
otherwise ballasted with cinders or gravel. 

The committee concluded that since proper anchorage 
of the rail is essential to safe track and economical track 
maintenance, and since no exact rules can be laid down 
for the number of anchors to be applied to any particular 
section of track, every track supervisor and roadmaster 
should study conditions on their territories to insure that 
they obtain adequate anchorage of the track structure 
without installing an excess number of anchors. It also 
recommended that these officers acquaint their foremen 
with the factors affecting track anchorage and that they 
emphasize to them the savings to be realized through 
adequate anchorage, properly maintained. 


Discussion 


The discussion of this report centered largely around 
the phenomenon presented by the creeping of rails in op- 
posite directions. Numerous instances of this difficulty 
were related, but there was little agreement regarding 
the underlying cause of the trouble, although several 
theories were offered. One of these is that unequal al- 
lowance for expansion in the rails causes irregular creep- 
age, while another attributes the difficulty to the counter- 
balancing on locomotives. A third explanation offered, 
applicable to curves, is that wheel-slippage causes the 
trouble. 


High-Speed Trains 
and Track Maintenance 
By W. H. Hillis* 


As the result of the change in the transportation set- 
up of the country, the railways have had to increase the 
speed of their passenger trains to between 90 and 100 
miles per hour, and of their freight trains to between 60 
and 65 miles per hour. Such speeds were unknown even 
as recently as 8 to 10 years ago, with the exception per- 
haps of test runs which had been made at various times, 
during which such speeds were attained for short dis- 
tances only. The demand for increased speeds today 
has placed increased responsibility on you roadmasters 
to maintain a track structure over which trains can be 
operated at such speeds safely, comfortably and efficiently. 
The question which confronts the maintenance man is 
how this can best be accomplished and how the work can 
be done most efficiently and economically. 

There are many necessary factors in proper track 
maintenance, of which you are aware. One of the most 


* Engineer Maintenance of Way, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago. 
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essential items to properly maintained track is adequate 
drainage. It is generally conceded that if moisture is 
permitted to accumulate, it results in soft roadbed con- 
ditions. The track structure cannot be supported prop- 
erly where conditions of this kind exist. In this con- 
nection, it is important that side ditches be cleaned fre- 
quently to permit the quick run-off of water. If this is 
not done, water will accumulate in the ballast where it 
will cause soft spots and, in some cases, penetrate through 
the ballast and out onto the fills where it is likely to 
cause slides. It is also important that adequate drainage 
be provided around road crossings, particularly in the 
northern part of the country, to prevent heaving during 
the winter months. 

Essential to good track maintenance, of course, are 
good ballast, ties and rail. Research and tests have been 
conducted for many years to permit the development of 
the most effective and economical materials for use in 
track construction and maintenance. These have resulted 
in treated ties; the normalizing, slow-cooling and heat 
treating of rail; double-shoulder tie plates, etc. The 
changing of worn angle bars, rail-end welding and rail- 
end hardening, the proper tightening of bolts, etc., are 
also important. 

Tie renewals should be made during the early spring 
months, and completed by June 1 if practicable, except 
where surfacing work is programmed, in which case the 
ties should be renewed in connection with the surfacing. 
Ties can be renewed during the early spring months more 
economically and with less disturbance of the track struc- 
ture than later in the season. Furthermore, the renewal 
of ties at this time stabilizes the track structure at a 
period when the track is more or less unsettled. Im- 
mediately behind renewals, the track should be smoothed 
up to correct any irregularities which may develop. 

Anchorage of the rail is equally essential to maintain- 
ing proper track conditions and is a problem to which 
you must give considerable study. Special consideration 
should be given to anchoring track approaching bridges, 
turnouts and interlocking plants. Track must be anchor- 
ed properly to maintain good alinement. If creepage 
occurs, it will result in poor line and gage, and, if per- 
mitted to continue, will cause general disturbance of the 
roadbed. 

Most heavy maintenance work can be accomplished 
best by specialized gangs under competent supervision. 
The use of specialized gangs, especially for surfacing and 
laying rail, is advantageous in reducing the number of 
slow orders, which, of necessity, are ordinarily required 
during the heavy maintenance season. Slow orders should 
be reduced to a minimum and should be spaced, so far as 
— to permit uniform speed of operation between 
them. 

Maintenance gangs should be mechanized so far as 
possible to permit the handling of work efficiently and 
economically. Properly trained supervision will permit 
carrying out work in line with standard practice or 
standard plans. Such gangs should be fully equipped 
with those up-to-date tools which are particularly adapt- 
able to producing work with a high degree of efficiency 
and good workmanship. Motor cars and trailers are of 
importance, and should be maintained in a condition to 
expedite the movement of gangs to and from work. 

The training of men for the proper supervision of 
specialized gangs is of the utmost importance. The road- 
master should give this close attention to see that there 
iS a proper understanding of all duties and responsibili- 
ties. The foremen in charge of such gangs should be 
fully impressed with the importance of accuracy and 
high-class work in connection with the realining of the 
spirals of curves, and the maintenance of proper super- 
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elevation throughout entire curves. The P. S. and P. C. 
of all curves should be identified by permanent markers 
and the changes in elevation on the spiral should be 
marked or painted on the rail where they will be readily 
available to the foreman when checking the elevation on 


the spiral and curve. The work of specialized gangs 
should be followed up by section forces to permit cor- 
recting irregularities in cross level, gage or line which 
might develop. The importance of this should not be 
overlooked, as there are usually numerous spots which 
do not develop until several days after the major work 
has been completed. 

One of the most important duties of a roadmaster is 
to educate thoroughly the men under his jurisdiction, 
because with foremen untrained in the principles of good 
mechanics, it is practically impossible to maintain a rail- 
road which is suitable for high-speed operation. To best 
accomplish this, he must canvass his forces carefully, 
taking into account the ability and merit of each em- 
ployee to permit the selection of those men who are out- 
standing and who have capacity for further advance- 
ment. These same considerations apply to the selection 
of section men, and should be thoroughly understood by 
section foremen. Instead of picking up anyone who 
happens to come along, they should attempt to get men 
with outstanding ability, with the view to having good 
material available for training and promotion. [| cannot 
impress upon you too strongly the importance of build- 
ing up a strong organization. One of the principal ob- 
stacles with which we are confronted today is that of 
securing capable men in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment. I am satisfied that if this obstacle can be over- 
come, we will continue to maintain our tracks suitable 
for the operation of high-speed trains with safety and 
comfort. 

As stated before, we are today operating trains at 
speeds of 90 to 100 miles per hour. In my opinion, 
within the next ten years these speeds will be increased 
to 115 to 125 miles per hour on tangents with safety, 
with appropriate restrictions on curves. This can be 
accomplished through the development of steam and 
Diesel locomotives which are designed and constructed 
especially for high speeds, and through continued refine- 
ments in track maintenance. I am satisfied that you 
men, who have the responsibility for track maintenance, 
have been doing your work successfully, and that when 
still higher speeds are obtained, you will meet your part 
of the obligation. 


Specialized Versus Section Gangs 


The assumption that large specialized gangs are ac- 
cepted as the most economical, practical and efficient 
means of accomplishing any considerable program of 
relaying rail or ballasting was the premise on which a 
committee, headed by J. B. Kelly, general roadmaster, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, based its re- 
port on the subject, Specialized Versus Section Gangs. 
Consequently,. said the committee, there is no occasion 
for much discussion of those larger gangs which fully 
utilize such labor-saving devices as heavy-duty motor 
cars, rail-laying cranes, tie tampers, tie adzers, power 
spike pullers, spike drivers and bolt tighteners. 

Also, continued the committee, specialized gangs are 
approved as satisfactory for such work as sawing rails, 
welding joints, frogs and switch points in track, surfacing 
track to give it a light lift, making tie renewals, respacing 
ties, clearing right-of-way and small rail-relaying jobs. 
When carried out by such gangs, tasks of this nature may 
be performed economically: with the aid of power tools, 
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whereas such equipment could not be justified for sec- 
tion gangs because it would be used only intermittently 
and to a limited extent, and consequently would offer 
little advantage over former hand methods. One of the 
tasks that can be performed profitably by specialized 
gangs, the committee said, is the distribution and picking 
up of relay material, and it contended that the practice 
of bunching section gangs for the purpose of doing work 
of this character should be discontinued: It also con- 
tended that, since specially trained men are necessary for 
the handling of such equipment as ballast cleaning ma- 
chines, track mowers and weed burners, the most de- 
sirable practice is to maintain the same operator on a 
given machine throughout the season rather than to 
change operators as each machine passes from section to 
section. 

A portion of the report was devoted to a resumé of 
the progress that has been made on various roads in 
eliminating section crews and substituting therefor spe- 
cialized gangs. Among the roads mentioned was the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific which, in 1932, 
reduced the size of its section gangs to one foreman 
and a laborer for each ten miles of main track, and in- 
troduced specialized gangs. The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy retained small section gangs of 3 or 4 men, 
but employs 15-man floating gangs to handle ordinary 
maintenance. On the Missouri Pacific Lines in Louisiana 
and Texas the number of section gangs was reduced from 
345 in 1928 to 213 at present, while the number of float- 
ing gangs was increased from 12 to 19. 

While the reduction in the number and size of section 
gangs has been offset by the introduction of specialized 
gangs on certain roads, the committee pointed out that 
in most cases the reduction was made for financial 
reasons. Also, it asserted that “specialized maintenance 
forces should by no means be given any more credit for 
effecting economical upkeep than is due them,” and cau- 
tioned against the tendency to give specialized gangs 
credit for accomplishing a result that is rightly the 
natural outcome of a better track structure, older road- 


bed, better methods, and more production per man by 


all forces. 


The section gang, according to the committee, has its 
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function and, within its sphere, is necessary. However, it 
said that to permit such gangs to function effectively 
they must be relieved of the necessity for making daily 
inspections and of devoting time to such “trivial duties” 
as caring for switch lamps. The section gang, it con- 
tended, should be maintained for handling emergencies 
and for guarding the operations of trains. 

In closing its report, the committee offered the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

“That any appreciable mileage of rail or ballast should 
be handled with large specialized extra gangs of about 
135 men, fully supervised and equipped with labor- 
saving machinery. 

“That at least one specialized maintenance gang of 15 
to 25 men may be engaged profitably on each maintenance 
district and should be equipped with machinery and spe- 
cial tools for promoting the work in hand. The major 
items of machinery should be kept in transfer from gang 
to gang on the division, depending upon the working 
schedules of the gangs, so that these units will be kept 
in constant service during the work season. 

“That regular section gangs be maintained, and con- 
sist of at least a foreman and three men during the open 
working season, and that provision be made to employ 
them in a good share of regular section maintenance work 
—the mileage per section to be equated to the men al- 
lowed. Such gangs should be released from regular 
daily track inspection by an arrangement of territorial 
inspection to include several sections, this inspection to 
be accomplished by a suitable foreman and a man of 
wide track experience, employing a motor car designed 
particularly for the purpose.” 

The discussion turned to the relative efficiency of sec- 
tion and specialized gangs for ordinary maintenance oper- 
ations, other than large operations such as laying rail, 
ballasting, etc., the general opinion being that where rail- 
bound equipment is necessary there will be no economy 
in the use of such equipment unless the work is of such 
a character that a large number of men can be employed, 
the reason for this being the recent decisions of the Rail- 
road Adjustment Boards requiring the placing of engine- 
men and trainmen on equipment that cannot be removed 
readily from the track. 


* * *K 








Co-Ordinated Rail-Highway Trans- 
portation of Liquids Has Become 
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Northern Pacific 


Entered railroad service as 
assistant signal engineer of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern in 1905. Has 
headed Erie for 10 years 


HARLES E. DENNEY, president and trustee of 
C the Erie, was elected president and a director of 
the Northern Pacific at a meeting of its directors 

at New York on September 28. 

In acting so promptly in selecting a successor for 
Charles Donnelly, who died on September 4, the direc- 
tors chose a man who is familiar with all phases of 
railway management. His outstanding characteristic is 
his ability to master the details of operation and to 
know and understand at all times the developments on 
his railroad, even in remote places. Another of his 
major qualities, and one which is partly a product of 
his experience as assistant general sales manager of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, and partly due to the 
fact that he is by nature a good salesman, anyway, is 
his interest in shippers’ problems. Throughout his presi- 
dency of the Erie, from 1929 to date, he maintained an 
unusually close contact with shippers and seldom failed 
to attend their meetings. Through this co-operation, 
as well as because of his efforts to improve the handling 
of fresh fruit and vegetable traffic, he was able to secure 
a large amount of business for the Erie. 

During Mr. Denney’s presidency the Erie earned at 
least 79 per cent of its fixed charges in each year except- 
ing 1938, and came through the 1929-34 period with less 
damage to its earnings than many roads in its territory. 
This was accomplished by reductions in operating ex- 
penses in conformity with decreasing operating revenues, 
for while operating revenues declined from $129,230,437 
in 1929 to a low of $72,086,316 in 1933, operating ex- 
penses were cut from $97,630,916 to $51,612,532. At 
the same time, Mr. Denney is a strong advocate of 
adequate maintenance, and the condition of the Erie 
today reflects his policy of keeping up the property when 
funds are available. 

He takes over the management of a road that is in 
good physical and financial condition. The funded debt 
of the Northern Pacific is $317,104,500, or only 56 per 
cent of its total capitalization. The company serviced 
its debt throughout the depression without difficulty, and 
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Charles E. Denney 


at present has no important near-term bond maturities 
or R. F. C. loans. Its traffic is well diversified, 25 per 
cent of its freight revenue coming from agricultural 
products, 2 per cent from animal products, 25 per 
cent from mines, 27 per cent from forest products 
and 21 per cent from manufactures and miscellaneous 
products. 

Mr. Denney was born in Washington, D. C., on 
October 18, 1879, and received his education at the 
Pennsylvania State College. After six years with the 
Union Switch & Signal Company he entered railway 
service on May 16, 1405, as assistant signal engineer 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now a part 
of the New York Central) and from May, 1906, to 
September, 1913, he was signal engineer of that road, 
his jurisdiction being extended on May 16, 1912, to in- 
clude the Lake Erie & Western. From 1913 until August, 
1914, he was special engineer to the vice-president of 
the New York Central Lines, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He was then appointed assistant general sales 
manager of the Union Switch & Signal Company and 
prior to November, 1916, was successively assistant gen- 
eral manager and assistant to the president of this com- 
pany. On the latter day, he was appointed assistant to 
the president of the Nickel Plate. He subsequently be- 
came assistant general manager and assistant federal 
manager, and on March 1, 1920, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. In November, 1927, he 
became vice-president of the Erie in charge of operation, 
which position he retained until his elevation to the presi- 
dency on May 24, 1929. 

Mr. Denney has always participated in railway asso- 
ciation activities. When in signaling work he was active 
in the Railway Signal Association, now the Signal Sec- 
tion of the Association of American Railroads, which 
organization he served as vice-president in 1909-10 and 
as president in 1911. From 1927 to 1935 he was chair- 


man of Division 1, Operating, of the American Railway 
Association, and from 1935 to date has served as a 
director of the Association of American Railroads. 











A. A. R. View of R. R. Capacity* 


Efficiency much greater than in 1918 and more co-operation is 
expected from shippers and U.S.—Much equipment ordered 


By M. J. Gormley 
Executive Assistant, A. A. R. 


dicates there is no basis for fair comparison with 

the performance of 1918, due to the very great 
increase in efficiency in railroad operation since that time, 
and, particularly, since 1923. 

A survey of the situation early in 1923 indicated that 
the railroads would be called upon to handle the largest 
traffic in their history during that year. To handle satis- 
factorily the traffic the railroad executives, at a meeting 
in New York on April 5, 1923, jointly adopted a ‘“Pro- 
gram of the Railroads to Provide Adequate Transporta- 
tion Service in 1923.” 

This program, which was adopted in anticipation of a 
heavy increase in business, included large expenditures 
for equipment and other physical improvements to prop- 
erty which resulted in new high levels of practically all 
phases of railroad operation. The program was fully 
carried out, and since that year car shortages and con- 
gestions have been eliminated. 


A STUDY of the capacity of the railroads today in- 
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Chart I—Gross Capital Expenditures—Class I Railways 


In order more clearly to present the important changes 
in equipment, transportation conditions and performance, 
a series of charts is presented. Chart No. 1 attached 
shows the capital expenditures of the railways for the 
period 1923 to 1938, inclusive. This chart shows that 
during the years 1923 to 1930, capital expenditures 





*An address delivered before the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, Atlantic City, N. J., October 5. 
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Chart 2—Above, New Freight Cars Put in Service—Below, New 
Steam Locomotives Put in Service 


ranged between a high of $1,059,100,000 in 1923 and a 
low of $676,700,000 in 1928, and averaged $842,700,000 
per year for the eight year period as a whole. In the 
succeeding eight year period, 1931 to 1938, expenditures 
ranged between a high of $509,800,000 in 1937 and a 
low of $103,900,000 in 1933, and averaged $258,700,000 
for this latter period. 

Chart No. 2 shows the number of new and completely 
rebuilt steam locomotives and freight cars put in service 
1923 to 1938, inclusive. These figures do not include the 
number of locomotives and cars modernized since 1925, 
so that the record is incomplete to that extent. Chart 
No. 3 shows freight car and steam locomotive ownership 
as of September of 1918 and each year 1923 to 1939. 
It shows a decrease in ownership since the high point 
of 713,426 freight cars and 23,373 steam locomotives. 

Chart 3-A shows that car repairs are geared to traffic 
demands. During the eight year period starting with 
1923, the percentage of cars awaiting repairs never ex- 
ceeded 9.6 per cent and went as low as 5.4 per cent. 
Since 1932 it has ranged between 15.6 per cent and 10.8 
per cent. This figure can and will be reduced to the 1923- 
1930 level if cars are needed for increased business in 
prospect. 
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It is significant of the relationship of car buying to 
increased traffic to note that in 1937, with increasing traf- 


fic 75,058 new cars were added in that year. Chart No. 
4 shows that there has been an increase in average trac- 
tive effort of locomotives of 43.3 per cent since 1918 
and an average increased capacity per car of 19.5 per cent, 
or 8.11 tons per car. A very important factor is that 
over 35,000 locomotives and over one and a half million 
freight cars have been destroyed as obsolete since 1923. 


Equipment Age Held No Measure of Fitness 


It should be kept in mind that the age of locomotives 
or cars is not now, if ever, a criterion to follow as to the 
fitness of equipment for service. A modernized car 
or locomotive is just as serviceable as new equipment. 
The degree of maintenance through the years of life of 
the equipment must be taken into consideration in judg- 
ing the present fitness for service. 

Chart No. 5 shows the cars of revenue freight loaded 
during 1918 and 1923 to 1938. This shows that in each 
of the eight consecutive years since 1922 the railroads 
have handled traffic greatly in excess of that handled 
during the war period, and this peak volume of traffic 


MILLION CARS 








Chart 3—Above, Freight Car Ownership—Below, Locomotive 
Ownership 


was handled without car shortages or congestion. It is 
also interesting to note that in each of these eight years 
the loadings of 1918 were exceeded by between a million 
and a quarter to approximately eight and one-quarter 
million cars per year. 

Chart No. 6 shows average minimum and maximum 
surplus cars for each of the years 1923 to 1939. During 
those years there was a minimum average surplus of 
123,776 cars and a maximum average surplus of 426,221 
cars, indicating that there was a reserve capacity even 
luring those years of peak traffic movement. In 1929, 
the last year of heaviest loading, over 52,000,000 cars 
were loaded, but minimum surplus during the year was 
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Chart 3A—Freight Cars Awaiting Repairs 


107,301 cars. The maximum surplus during the same 
year was 447,141 cars. 

Increased efficiency in operation, which is the vital 
point in determining rail capacity, is clearly shown in 
Charts Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10. Chart No. 7 shows an in- 
crease in freight train speed of 61.2 per cent between 
1920 and 1938. Chart No. 8 is a measure of the amount 
of work done by the railroads in a given period of time. 
It shows that gross ton miles per freight train hour in- 
creased 109 per cent in 1938 over 1920. 

Chart No. 9 shows car miles per freight car day. This 
was 24.6 in 1918 and reached a high of 32.9 in 1937. 
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Chart 4—Average Car Capacity and Tractive Effort of Locomotives 
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Chart 5—Cars of Revenue Freight Loaded—52 Weeks 


This figure includes all cars, whether en route, awaiting 
repairs, surplus, or in the hands of shippers for loading 
or unloading. It is estimated that an increase in move- 
ment of one mile per car per day has the effect of in- 
creasing the existing car supply by 70,000 cars. 

Chart No. 10 shows the average load per car of carload 
traffic originated, which increased from a low of ap- 
proximately 34 tons per car in 1924 to a high of 36.7 tons 
in 1937. Generally speaking, tons per car of carload 
traffic drops off slightly when total loadings decrease. It 
is estimated that if the 1937 carload traffic had been han- 
dled with the tons per car of 1924, it would have required 
90,000 more cars to have moved the same tonnage. 

Chart No. 11 shows the cars of revenue freight loaded 
—weekly average by months—1918 and various years 
since that time. This shows a wide fluctuation in the 
traffic from one season to another and from one year 


to another. That fluctuation from one season to another ° 


and from one year to another without a doubt is greater 
than the total war load was at any time. Chart No. 12 
is a summary of various comparisons with 1918. It is 
interesting to note from this chart that with the car 
ownership in 1929, 60,000 less than in 1918, and loco- 
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Chart 6—Freight Car Surplus Class I Railways of United States 
(Serviceable Equipment not Including Cars in or Awaiting Shop) 
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motive ownership 5,600 less, nevertheless there were 
loaded in 1929, 8,236,000 cars more than were loaded in 
1918. The figures of gross ton miles per freight train 
hour for 1918 are not available but the chart shows a 
great increase in the average since 1920. 

A very important factor today, not in existence until 
1923, is the thirteen shippers advisory boards, each com- 
posed of a large number of shippers and receivers, di- 
vided into committees representative of various com- 
modities. They work closely with the District Manager 
of the Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads in each of the districts, and provide the 
railroads with estimates of probable car requirements 
three months in advance. They also co-operate with the 
railroads and the Car Service Division in improving car 
efficiency by more prompt loading and unloading, par- 
ticularly in times of rapidly increasing business. Their 
work has been most effective, and in times of stress it is 
invaluable. 


Counting on Shippers’ Co-operation 


The railroads and the Car Service Division well know 
that the co-operative spirit through the Advisory Boards 
will bring about the elimination of waste in the use of 
equipment, by loading and unloading promptly, by not 
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Chart 7—Freight Train Speed (Miles Per Freight Train Hour) Per 
Cent Increase 1938 over 1920 Equals 61.2 Per Cent 


ordering more cars than are actually required, by loading 
in cars the maximum tonnage where such action is prac- 
ticable. All of these efforts add greatly to the railroad 


- capacity. 


The entire transportation machine is operated by a 
human agency usually called management and men. 
The railroads have a great body of trained and skilled 
workmen who know their business and can be relied upon 
to do their full share in any case of emergency. The 
capacity of a human individual under stress of circum- 
stances can never be measured by the statistician with 
his slide rule and decimal point. It is, however, an im- 
portant factor. Increased demands for transportation 
involve no great problem to the railroads providing equip- 
ment is used for transportation alone and not for storage 
purposes. In other words the tying up of equipment by 
loading cars that can not be unloaded reduces the capac- 


ity of the machine to the extent that such cars are tied’ 


up. Furthermore, it is probably correct to assume that 
demands by the government for transportation in case 
of war would be more equally distributed throughout the 
year and thereby utilize a great many of the cars shown 
as surplus on Chart No. 6. 

The records show that there were tied up under load at 
one time in 1918 over 200,000 cars for the government, 
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Chart 8—Gross Ton Miles Per Freight Train Hour (Per Cent In- 
crease 1938 over 1920 Equals: 109.3 Per Cent) 


for industry and for export that could not be moved by 
reason of the receiver being unable to unload. Gener- 
ally speaking, these 200,000 cars under present efficiency 
of operation would be sufficient to load not less than 
100,000 cars per week. The records show that there was 
collected in demurrage for cars delayed beyond the 48- 
hour free time for loading or unloading for the year 1918, 
$37,566,295, or an average of 84 cents per car for each 
car loaded. In 1929, when the carloadings exceeded 
1918 by over eight million cars, there was collected 36 
cents per car, a decrease of 57 per cent. The demurrage 
collected per car loaded has gradually dropped since 
that time. In 1938 the demurrage collected per car was 
17 cents, or 80 per cent under 1918 and 52% per cent 
under 1929. 


Cars Not Meant to Be Warehouses 


It should be remembered that from a transportation 
standpoint there is no necessity for having the anchors 
arrive before the ship’s keel is laid; there is no necessity 
for having the piling arrive for the building of shipyards 
before the plans are completed; there is no necessity for 
any industry having a fear that they may not get trans- 
portation when they need it and ordering materials and 
supplies beyond their ability to unload when received, 





Chart 9—Car Miles Per Freight Car Day 
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thereby using cars for shortage purposes and reducing 
transportation capacity. 

Under the operation of the present embargo and permit 
system of the railroads, through the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, traffic, other than government freight, 
will be controlled by this system to prevent the possi- 
bility of any congestion of traffic in the interest of the 
shippers as well as the railroads. The plans of the War 
and Navy Departments, co-ordinated through the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, provide that government 
freight must not be loaded on cars until it is known that 
it can be unloaded promptly at destination. ‘Ie govern- 
ment, if found necessary, can supplement the:r instruc- 
tions by arranging through the Association of American 
Railroads for issuance of embargoes and only permitting 
cars to be loaded when they can be unloaded promptly 
at destination. This will prevent the main difficulty ex- 
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Chart 10—Average Load Per Car Originated—Carload Traffic 


perienced in 1917 and 1918 when cars were loaded with- 
out any provision for insuring their prompt unloading. 


Industrial Traffic Managers, Not 
U. S., Should Route Shipments 


A great many of the difficulties in transportation in 
time of war can be traced to the fact that the war demands 
are greatly magnified by all interested, not realizing that 
the railroads are always, as a practical. matter, on a 
war basis or can be made so to meet the demands of in- 
creased traffic, as has been demonstrated many times 
since the last war. Also considerable difficulty in trans- 
portation in time of war can be traced to attempts to 
change normal shipping operations, that is, by taking 
the handling of routing away from the industries them- 
selves. Traffic managers of industries are thoroughly 
familiar with tariffs, routing and conditions of the route, 
equipment supply and everything of that kind. No mat- 
ter from what industry the government may be buying it 
will find that that industry has a very competent traffic 
organization and without doubt it will greatly facilitate 
the handling of traffic if full use were made of such 
traffic managers and their organization. Cars for ship- 
ments from any industry should not be ordered by the 
buyer—the government—but should be ordered in the 
same way that ordinary commercial traffic is handled, 
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that is, by the traffic manager in charge of the industry 
ordering the equipment, arranging the routing, etc. 

It can be said, of course, that such an arrangement does 
not provide for proper control and that the aim of the 
industry would be the same as it was in the last war— 
to get the material on cars and ship regardless of the 
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the representative of the Association of American Rail- 
roads stationed at such cantonment to issue an embargo 
through the Association’s embargo system against the 
movement of the traffic except under permit and a permit 
only to be issued when the cantonment Quartermaster re- 
quested the A. A. R. representative to do so. It is as- 
sumed that a request for permit will not be made until the 
Quartermaster is satisfied that they are ready for the 
material and can unload it promptly upon arrival. 

The increased speed of movement and increase in 
general efficiency in every direction from year to year, 
as is indicated by the various charts, is the reason why a 
greatly increased traffic can now be promptly and satis- 
factorily handled with a large decrease in units of equip- 
ment compared with previous years. Generally speaking, 
the full benefits of capital expenditures for increased ef- 
ficiency and economy in operation are not obtained until 
there is a corresponding decrease in the units of equip- 
ment required to handle the same or larger traffic. 

At a meeting of the member roads of the Association 
of American Railroads, held in Washington, September 
19, consideration was given to transportation require- 
ments and unanimous action was taken, similar to that 
of April 5,.1923, heretofore referred to by the adoption 
of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That all roads take immediate steps to place their 
motive power and cars in shape to handle any possible increase 
in traffic.” 


New freight cars placed in service or ordered by the 


railroads during 1939, according to plans announced at 
this same meeting, it was indicated would exceed 46,000. 
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Chart 11—Cars of Revenue Freight Loaded—Weekly Average 


ability of the government to receive and unload promptly, 
thereby using the cars for storage purposes and causing 
congestions. Under the plans already mentioned of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board they specify that cars 
must not be loaded until it is known that they can be un- 
loaded at destination. It is assumed under such arrange- 
ment that when an order is placed for materials the order 
will specify either a definite date before which it can not 
be shipped or a definite requirement that it will not be 
shipped until further notice is received from the officers 
in charge at points of export, depots, training canton- 
ments, etc., that the material can be disposed of promptly 
on arrival. 


Don’t Ship Until Consignee Is Ready to Unload 


It might again be said that such an arrangement as 
this does not provide for the iron-clad control that should 
be provided to avoid the possibility of congestion, and 
that definite and complete steps that would provide ef- 
fective control should be adopted at the outset. This 
could be done along the following lines when an order 
is placed by the government : 

Assuming that instructions were issued for the con- 
struction of a large cantonment and that the material 
therefor was immediately ordered, the order for the ma- 
terial should specify—‘this material is not to be loaded 
on cars until permit to do so is received from construc- 
tion Quartermaster at ............. ” To make sure 
that the instructions would be carried out, the construc- 


Car Loadings 


1918 - 44,592,000 
1929- 52,828,000 





Car Ownership 
1918 - 2,326,00 

1929- 2,266,000 
1939- 1,654,000 





























Total Car Capacity * 
1918 - 96,7907 tons 
1929 -104, 435 tons 
1939 - 82,230 tons 
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Average Car Capac} 
fate = 41.60 a 


1929— 48-97 
1939— 49.7 








Loco. Owner ship 
1918 - 63,500 
1929 - 57,900 
1939- 41,800 

otal Loco. Tractive Effort + 

918-2, 223 Ib. 

1929- 2,547 Ib. 

1939- 2,105 Ib. 





























Avg. Loco.Tractive Effort 
1918 - 35,000 Ib. 
1929 - 44,000 Ib. 
1939 — 50,200 Ib. 
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1920- 14,900 04.4- 
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Chart 12—Traffic and Equipment 


Reports are not received by the Car Service Division of 
cars ordered until the orders have actually been placed. 
A number of lines were not heard from at the meeting 
but I believe it is safe to assume*that there will be ordered 
or placed in service new this year not less than 60,000 
cars. 


Ready to Handle 50 Per Cent More 
Business Than Several Months Ago 


There need be no fear that the railroads will not be 
able to handle any anticipated: increase in traffic. Some 
months ago an estimate was made that a minimum of 25 
per cent more than the existing business could be handled 
with the cars and engines in the condition that they were 


tion Quartermaster at point of cantonment would direct 
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at that time. 


per cent over the estimate. 
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The facts are that for the week ending 
Saturday, September 23, they loaded 814,828 cars, which 
was approximately 36 per cent increase in traffic or 11 


In other words, they have 


already handled 11 per cent more than we anticipated 
they could handle. This merely indicates how conserva- 


tive the estimate was. 


At the same time, it was esti- 


mated that if all the locomotives and cars awaiting re- 
pairs were put in condition for service, the railroads could 
then handle 50 per cent more than the existing business. 
Based upon what they have already done, there is no 
doubt that this estimate also is far too low. 


U. P. Adds to High-Capacity 
Motive Power Fleet 


(Continued from page 518) 
There is no brake on the engine truck but provision has 


been made for future application. 


The drivers do not 


have clasp brakes but use extra long brake heads to which 


two brake shoes are attached. 
equipped with clasp brakes. 


The trailing truck is 
The air brakes are New 


York No. 8 ET with two 8%4-in. cross compound com- 


pressors. 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Union Pacific 4-8-4 
Type Passenger and Fast Freight Locomotives 


Steel for boiler and roof sheets (8) 


Firebox steel 
Tubes and flues 


Brick arch 
Flexible staybolts 
Fusible plugs 


Smokebox—Thompson front end ... 
SiOUN EAN OE ivciesiinc'e Pass Steere 


Throttle . 
Injectors, right side 


Exhaust steam injector, left side.... 


Injector check top 


Washout plugs 


NSE Bier favor el iadcvstorer re Staats pete eae 
Blow-off cock and sludge remover .. 
SING QOOURNT ks ook we cine rake Moree arr 
EC ea ae eS 
Cea eA oie ern rs srs area 
Webuser oe ah Le ae chit pao or oleate 
MANGER SAEED I oso cralansroicis's croraae ane 
Headlight and classification lamps. . 
Headlight generator 


[ETO CT) gee ae a 
Rough castings—cylinder bushings 
and piston-valve bushings; light- 
weight valves; plex sectional 
valve-packing rings; Duplex 
BDU G ce ce 8s: cloa worss emis cence ewes 


EIR CCIGA eer t ie ee hr es PRED 
Piston-rod and valve-stem packing. . 
Cylinder’ coeke: .ncscs cs oo x acnases 
Valve motion—McGill needle bear- 
MY celal giolpelerciec a weve ce Ca ee ae a ee 
Eccentric rod bearings : 
OU ECTE EOS ae 
Front end, McGill 
Lubrication, grease 


Lubricators 


Bed frame; Boxpok wheels ....... 
Wheels —engine 


pec and ie 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
oe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 
American Arch Co., Inc., New York 
Flannery Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 


Nathan Manufacturing Co., New 
Yor 
Locomotive Economizer Corp., New 
Yor 
The Superheater Company, New 
York 


American Throttle Co., New York 
athan Manufacturing Co., New 


York 

Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Locomotive Equipment Division of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Prime Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Standard Stoker Co., New 

York 

Wilson Engineering Corp.. Chicago 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., 
New York 

Waugh Equipment Co., New York 

Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, 
Mass. 

Crane Co., Chicago 

Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 

Pyle-National Co., Chicago 

Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co., Evans- 
ville. Ind. 

Locomotive Equipment Division of 
Manning. Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Morris B. Brewster Company, Chi- 
cago 


Ene., 


Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

Locomotive Finished Material Co., 
Atchison, Kan. 

Paxton-Mitchell Co., Omaha, Neh. 

The Prime Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Pilliod Co., New York 


SKF Industries, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pilliod Co.. New York 

Alemite Div. Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Chicago 


Nathan Manufacturing Co., New 
York : 
Detroit Lubricator Co.. Detroit, 


Mich. 
General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 
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(5) Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


LO ee eee rr EE eee Pe General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 
Regtte Oo oh ss eo soa eee Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., 
New York 
Reverse gear ......... (10 Type E) Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., 
New York 
(5) American Locomotive Co., New 
er: : York 
Lateral cushioning device ......... American Locomotive Co., New 
York 


Bearings—driving, engine, and trailer 
trucks (10) The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio 

(5) SKF Industries, Philadelphia 

New York Air Brake Co., New York 


Air-brake equipment 


Tender: 
ENQOUINS wo So che ob ek ohn daadee ees General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 
ROAR oc cows a aleea Fae (10) The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio 
(5) SKF Industries, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weneelien oc Sven cs ccueece es (10) Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
(5) Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 





New Books... 


Handbook for Model Railroaders, by W. K. Walthers. 123 


pages. 9 in. by 53%4 in. Published by the Modelmaker Corp., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Bound in cloth, price $1.50; bound in 
paper, $1.00. 


The principal clearing house of information for cellar-and-attic 
railroaders here presents the new and enlarged edition of a hand- 
book first published in 1937. Serving principally as an intro- 
duction to the hobby which is attracting several thousand persons 
from all walks of life, it furnishes “must” reading for the man 
who is eying the “inner circle” with envy and as a handy refer- 
ence for the veteran operator. Together with the cyclopedia 
published by the same house, it apparently has answers for 
every possible contingency ranging from how to get the main 
line around the coal-bin to why a switch won’t switch. 


Proceedings of the American Wood-Preservers’ Association for 
1939. 503 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the association, 1427 Eye street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, $6. 


Forty-one papers and committee reports, together with the dis- 
cussions which followed their presentation, are included in this 
volume of the proceedings of the thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the association, which was held in Washington, D. C. in 
January. While a few of the papers and reports deal with 
technical matters relating particularly to the wood-preserving 
industry, many of them are of direct interest to railway men. 
These latter include reports on the fireproofing of timber; an 
international termite exposure test; car lumber; service records 
of ties, fence posts and poles; and on specifications for the 
treatment of ties, timber, lumber, piles, posts and poles. 

Among the papers of special interest to railway men are those 
on the experience of the Norfolk & Western with treated timber, 
and what the Baltimore & Ohio has learned from the treatment 
of timber, other than cross and switch ties, but others containing 
much valuable information with respect to preservatives, treat- 
ments and uses of treated timber in related fields are those on 
the effect of sodium bichromate on the perservative value of 
zinc-chloride; the corrosion of metal fastenings in zinc-chloride 
treated wood after ten years; the field for treated timber in the 
construction of public buildings; the navy’s experience with 
treated wood; and the place of treated timber in highway con- 
struction. 

In addition to the foregoing, the volume includes a detailed 
report of the business sessions of the thirty-fifth convention; a 
list of all of the wood-preserving plants in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico; and the thirtieth consecutive annual report, 
for the year 1938, of the quantities of wood treated and preserva- 
tives used in the United States, prepared by R. K. Helphenstine, 
Jr., of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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S. E. Post Answers 
Truck Man's Plaint 


Editor tells of personal ex- 
periences with trucks in 
reply to “hurt'’ champion 


The current issue of the Commercial Car 
Journal (a monthly magazine for owners 
of motor truck fleets) contains a vigorous 
exchange of letters between George T. 
Hook, the journal’s editor, and Wesley 
W. Stout, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post. It appears that on August 19 the 
Post published an article entitled “Freight 
Trains on Our Highways” which, Mr. 
Hook claims, “in a good portion of its 
content is astoundingly unfair to the truck 
industry as a whole and particularly to 
that segment of the industry known as the 
for-hire field.” The letter goes on to find 
fault with allegations and statistics of the 
Post article and closes with: “All in all 
the article is an amazing exhibition of 
inept editing by a reputable and powerful 
publication of which the truck industry 
certainly deserved better.” 

The Post editor replied to the effect that 
the critical letter has been forwarded to 
the author of the article for his comment. 
The rest of his letter follows: “Meanwhile, 
speaking for ourselves, the tone of your 
letter bores me. Because you know more 
about trucks than do we, I wonder why 
you should assume that we know nothing 
about them. I drive a good many thousand 
miles a year from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
‘cific, the Gulf to Canada and I see many 
instances of freight trains on the highways. 

“T don’t have to travel to see them, 
for that matter. I live twenty miles north 
of Philadelphia, close to Butler Pike, a 
road so unimportant that it does not bear 
a number. Five nights a week about 1 
A. M. three heavy trucks and trailers 
loaded with cast iron or stove parts for a 
Hatboro factory toil up the hill below us 
in low. They have gained enough momen- 
tum to shift through second and third to 
high just as they pass our house. Apart 
from the noise, their weight and momentum 
shakes the. house literally. Any one who 
gets to sleep before they pass is likely to 
be waked. This road was not built for 
such traffic and we resent it being put to 
such use, but we are powerless to protect 
ourselves. 

“Both the railroads and the automobile- 
gasoline-tire-cement, etc., industries are 
our advertisers. For every dollar we get 
from the railroads, we get fifty or more 





from the latter. We represent neither, 
however. 

“If we represent any one, it is the public. 
The public has some legitimate grievances 
against truck abuses and the trucking in- 
dustry deludes itself if it supposes that all 


criticism is railroad-planted propaganda.” 


Pennsylvania Garden Club Holds 
Successful Show 


The 1,500-member Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Garden Club reports that its annual 
fall flower show held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 15. and 16 covered approxi- 
mately 18,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 
attracted several thousand visitors. Some 
37 classes were open to employees of all 
railroads and the Railway Express Agency. 


Saves Two in Two Weeks: Receives 
P. R. R. Medal 


S. J. Younger, yard brakeman of the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., on 
September 27 received the railroad’s medal 
for heroic service, which is awarded to em- 
ployees for bravery under circumstances 
of great danger above and beyond the 
requirements of duty. On February 10, 
the recipient saved a fellow employee at 
Frankford Junction yard from death be- 
neath the wheels of a moving freight car 
and was himself struck. Exactly two 
weeks later he rescued from the top of a 
car a boy who, while trespassing on rail- 
road property, fell from an overhead rail- 
road bridge to the roof of the car and was 
nearly electrocuted by a power wire. 


Railroad Y. M. C. A. Membership 
Drive 

System and regional groups of Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries have been hold- 
ing conferences to discuss their plans for 
the fall and winter season, and to perfect 
arrangements for the annual membership 
campaigns, most of which are scheduled 
for the latter part of this month. One of 
the high spots in the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
taries, September 29-30, was a banquet at 
the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York 
City at which the guest speaker was Gov- 
ernor A. Harry Moore, of the State of 
New Jersey. Governor Moore entered into 
the spirit of the occasion wholeheartedly 
and made a most inspiring address, chal- 
lenging the secretaries and the Y. M. C. A. 
workers to make their lives and personali- 
ties more effective by striving toward 
higher ideals of service. Music was fur- 
nished by the Keystone Quartette. 
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How War Affects 
Britain's Railroads 


Freight and troop movements 
bring passenger schedule cuts; 
slowed by black-outs 


The European war has made necessary 


drastic curtailment of passenger train 
services in Great Britain, preliminary re- 
ports of which have appeared in Railway 
Age. Definite schedule curtailments, which 
will remain in effect until conditions change 
sufficiently to permit restoration of full- 
time services, were made effective Sep- 
tember 11. The Railway Executive Com- 
mittee [composed of six railroad officers 
who are to operate the British roads dur- 
ing the war crisis under the Ministry of 
Transport] on the following day issued the 
following official statement: “The rail- 
ways have a very heavy freight and mili- 
tary traffic to deal with which is of an 
urgent and exceptional character. They 
have to carry on their night working, 
when freight service is mostly handled, 
under exceptionally difficult lighting condi- 
tions. It is essential for the welfare of 
the country that freight and military traf- 
fic should be punctually and efficiently 
handled. Subject to this the railway com- 
panies are doing and will do everything 
they can to give the public the best pas- 
senger service that is within their power. 
Each company is watching the situation 


_. from day to day and will put on such extra 
’ trains'as working conditions permit. The 


railways have no desire to limit passenger 
travel but they are bound to give first 
place to traffic of an urgent national 
character.” 

The committee also issued on Septem- 
ber 7 an announcement covering specific 
service curtailments. This was distributed 
by the Ministry of Information and ap- 
pears in full in the current issue of the 
Railway Gazette (London). All dining 
car services are suspended and emergency 
arrangements are being made for box 
lunches to be sold at the more important 
stations. Sleeping-car service is severely 
curtailed. For the time being, information 
on passenger-train schedules and services 
are to be posted at railway stations which 
passengers are requested to consult for in- 
formation rather than congest telephone 
lines. The reservation of seats and com- 
partments is being discontinued. One-day 
round trip and excursion tickets are cam- 
celled. Return trip tickets expiring at any 

(Continued on page 538) 
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8 Months N. R. O. 1. 
$269,349,356 


Earn 1.'72 p. c. on investment; 
Gross revenue 10 p. c. over 
1938; expenses up 6 p. c. 


Class I railroads of the United States, 
as announced briefly in last week’s issue, 
for the first eight months of 1939 had a 
net railway operating income of $269,349,- 


356 which was at the annual rate of re-. 


turn of 1.72 per cent on their property in- 
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Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
the eight months had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $157,081,419 or 2.02 per cent; 
for the same period in 1938, their net was 
$86,339,603 or 1.11 per cent; while in 1930 
it was $297,728,078 or 3.92 per cent. Gross 
in the Eastern district for the eight months 
totaled $1,205,510,191 an increase of four- 
teen per cent compared with 1938, but a 
decrease of 32.6 per cent compared with 
1930; operating expenses totaled $890,954,- 
032, an increase of 8.5 per cent above the 
same period in 1938, but a decrease of 33.3 
per cent under the first eight months of 
1930. 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of August 


Total Operating’ TLEVENUEEH® 6 ei ccc ee ccccecanness 
hota OPCTAtINS CROENSER cece ccs come cccnseaee« 
DE CE POE CLOUT DOE CCL POE RCE Ee 


Net railway operating income...........se.00- 
Operating ratio—per Cent... .....cccsesecececoes 
Rate of return on property investment.......... 


1939 1938 1930 
$344,399,562 $315,335,418 $460,973,773 


247,621,627 229,572,952 323,571,474 
31,183,774 29,191,973 31,747,043 
54,586,246 45,421,781 94,327,471 

71.90 72.80 70.19 
2.01 1.67 3.33 


Eight Months Ended August 31 


Total operating revenues 2 occ. ccc cccecciccees 


Total OPETAtINe EXPENSES 2. occ cice sc teceecsess 
AN CERGRS rater cheter cole: aretaleveo erste Dania ateicwn ce sora me esti ens 
Net railway operating income.................+ 


Opetating ratio—per cent. ...6cccccccccccceces 
Rate of return on property investment......... 


$2,480,961,970 


$2,250,992,184 
1,783,333,872 


$3,572,873,894 


1,890,327,881 2,701,718,583 


233,178,259 226,096,314 240,197,403 
269,349,356 155,038,546 545,262,898 
76.19 79.22 75.62 

1.72 0.99 3.45 








vestment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. In the first eight months of 1938 
their net railway operating income was 
$155,038,546 or 0.99 per cent and in the 
first eight months of 1930, was $545,262,898 
or 3.45 per cent. The August net was 
$54,586,246 or 2.01 per cent on investment 
compared with $45,421,781 or 1.67 per cent 
in August, 1938 and $94,327,471 or 3.33 
per cent in August, 1930. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
eight months of 1939 totaled $2,480,961,970 
compared with $2,250,992,184 for the same 
period in 1938, and $3,572,873,894 for the 
same period in 1930, an increase of 10.2 
per cent in 1939 above 1938, but 30.6 per 
cent below 1930. Operating expenses 
amounted to $1,890,327,881 compared with 
$1,783,333,872 for the same period in 1938, 
and $2,701,718,583, for the same period in 
1930—six per cent above the former, but 
thirty per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the eight months paid 
$233,178,259 in taxes, compared with $226,- 
096,314 in the same period in 1938, and 
$240,197,403 in the same period in 1930. 
For August alone, the tax bill amounted 
to $31,183,774, an increase of $1,991,801 
or 6.8 per cent above August, 1938. 
Twenty-three Class I roads failed to earn 
expenses and taxes in the first eight 
months, of which 8 were in the Eastern 
district, 5 in the Southern district, and 10 
In the Western district. 

; Gross for August amounted to $344,399, - 
562 compared with $315,335,418 in August, 
1938, and $460,973,773 in August, 1930; 
operating expenses totaled $247,621,627 
compared with $229,572,952 in the same 


— in 1938, and $323,571,474 in August, 


Class I roads in the Eastern district 
for August had a net of $29,432,774, com- 
pared with $20,522,781 in August, 1938, 
and $44,949,205 in August, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
for the eight months had a net of $41,- 
399,624 or 2.09 per cent; for the same 
period in 1938, it was $29,839,363 or 1.52 
per cent; and for the same period in 1930 
it was $54,190,288 or 2.56 per cent. Gross 
in the Southern district for the first eight 
months amounted to $326,229,455, an in- 
crease of 7.6 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1938, but a decrease of 26 
per cent under the same period in 1930; 
operating expenses totaled $247,703,582, an 
increase of 4.6 per cent above the same 
period in 1938, but a decrease of 29.3 per 
cent under 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
for August had a net of $5,000,869, com- 
pared with $5,309,105 in August, 1938, and 
$5,820,065 in August, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district for 
the eight months had a net of $70,868,313 
or 1.20 per cent. For the same period 
in 1938 these same roads had a net of 
$38,859,580, or 0.66 per cent, and for the 
same period in 1930 they had a net of 
$193,344,532 or 3.17 per cent. Gross in 
the Western district for the first eight 
months amounted to $949,222,324, an in- 
crease of 6.6 per cent above the same per- 
iod in 1938, but a decrease of 29.3 per 
cent below the same period in 1930; operat- 
ing expenses totaled $751,670,267, an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1938, but a decrease of 25.9 
per cent under the same period in 1930. 

For August alone the Class I roads in 
the Western district had a net of $20,152,- 
603 compared with $19,589,895 in August, 
1938, and $43,558,201 in August, 1930. 
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I. C. C. Sees Big 
Fight in Gas Case 


Struggle for gasoline traffic 
by common and private carri- 
ers in cases just decided 


Dealing with a situation wherein car- 
riers by rail, by highway and by water are 
engaged in a competitive struggle, com- 
plicated by threats of private carriage and 
an element of market competition, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a six- 
to-four decision, has disposed of six pro- 
ceedings embracing the principal interstate 
rail and truck rates on petroleum and its 
products in the Mountain-Pacific North- 
west. While rejecting the rates proposed 
by the carriers as lower than necessary 
the commission did so without prejudice 
to the establishment of a scale which would 
represent substantial reductions from pres- 
ent charges. 

Among the dissenters was Commissioner 
Aitchison who thought that the carriers 
had justified rates lower than the majority 
would approve. He described the situation 
as one “in which the major oil companies 
in California, determined to block effec- 
tive competition in the Inland Empire with 
Montana-produced petroleum products, are 
using the common carriers by rail and 
highway and .the private water carriers 
as mere pawns in a deadly and determined 
commercial struggle”; and he fears that 
the net result of the approved adjustment 
“will be destructive to all of the carriers 
involved, except the California group of 
oil companies, which openly states its pur- 
pose to go up the (Columbia) river with 
their own boats, and upon the highways 
with their own trucks, cutting transporta- 
tion costs so as to control the great volume 
of Inland Empire gasoline business.” The 
“threatened supersession of the regular 
carriers by private operation,” Commis- 
sioner Aitchison adds, “is virtually invited 
by this report.” Other dissents came 
from Commissioners Miller and Splawn, 
while Commissioner Mahaffie joined in the 
former’s expression. Separate concurring 
expressions were written by Commissioners 
Caskie and Alldredge. © Commissioner 
Patterson did not participate. 

The railroad aspect of the proceedings 
arose as a result of efforts of rail carriers 
serving north Pacific ports to publish rates 
from such ports to interior points which 
would meet the competition of water-truck 
routes utilizing the Columbia river to Uma- 
tilla, Ore. and Attalia, Wash., and the 
highways beyond. Meantime truckers 
hauling from the coast ports into the in- 
terior in competition with the rail and the 
river-truck routes were concerned lest the 
rail rates be made so low as to force the 
coast-to-interior truckers out of business; 
while a large trucking concern, content to 
forego any effort to compete with the 
river-truck route for the long haul from 
the Pacific ports, was proposing a reduced 
rate from Umatilla to interior points in 
order to stay the threatened resort to pri- 
vate trucking which would deprive it of 
participation in the river-truck traffic. 


Since all of this would tend to alter rate 
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relationships under which northern Mon- 
tana refiners had been competing with 
California producers for the Inland Em- 
pire markets, the Great Northern proposed 
to reduce the rates on crude oil and re- 
fined products from points on its line in 
northern Montana to Spokane, Wash., and 
related points. 

Much of the trouble, it appears, started 
after the completion of the Bonneville 
Locks and other recent improvements 
which have -made the Columbia river 
navigable up to Attalia, about 227 miles 
by river east of Portland, Ore. On the 
Columbia and its tributaries, the commis- 
sion notes, “the federal government has 
spent over $83,000,000 . . . to promote com- 
mercial navigation and for other purposes, 
while local interests have contributed over 
$8,000,000 additional.” As a result Uma- 
tilla and Attalia have been developed by 
California refiners as distributing points, 
petroleum products are being hauled on the 
river fronr Portland to Umatilla for 7.5 
cents per 100 lb.; and the refiners claim 
that private trucking can be performed be- 
tween Umatilla and Attalia and Spokane 
for about 15 cents per 100 lb. Thus the 
railroads were informed that to hold the 
traffic moving from the north Pacific ports 
to the Spokane area they would have to 
publish a rate somewhere near the com- 
bination of the 7.5-cent river rate plus the 
15-cent trucking cost—a rate to Spokane of 
“not over 25 cents and possibly as low as 
22.5 cents, as compared with their present 
4l-cent rate.’ The railroads proposed a 
25-cent rate, while the above-mentioned 
large trucking concern—Asbury Transpor- 
tation Company—proposed a 17-cents-per- 
100-lb. rate from Umatilla to Spokane to 
meet the threat of private trucking at the 
estimated cost of 15 cents. The commis- 
sion’s action in disapproving both the rail- 
roads’ and Asbury’s proposals was without 
prejudice, respectively, to the establish- 
ment of a key rail rate of 28.5 cents per 
100 1b. from Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
to Spokane and a truck rate of 19 cents 
per 100 Ib. from Umatilla to Spokane. 

In arriving at this 28.5 cents rail rate 
the commission first decided that the river 
rate of 7.5 cents per 100 lb. from Portland 
to Umatilla “has not yet reached that de- 
gree of permanence and _ stability which 
would warrant us in recognizing it as con- 
trolling the river factor.” Looking to “an 
indefinite future period,” the report goes 
on, “it would be safer to here figure on a 
9-cent port-to-port rate.’ To this “con- 
structive” river rate of nine cents, the com- 
mission adds the approved 19 cents Uma- 
tilla-Spokane truck rate and one-half cent 
for incidental costs attending the river- 
truck movement to build up the approved 
rail rate of 28.5 cents per 100 lb. It puts 
the rates on a parity because “the value 
of the service is about the same regardless 
of which agency of transportation is used,” 
the record being “convincing that the great 
bulk of the traffic will seek the lowest level 
of charge and that unless rail rates ap- 
proaching the river-truck combinations are 
established, it will not be long before only 
emergency shipments . . . and products that 
sell in relatively small volume . . . will 
continue to move by rail or truck direct 
from the north-coast ports.” Meanwhile 
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the Great Northern’s proposal with respect 
to rates from northern Montana to Spo- 
kane (“based on market competition 
alone”) is disposed of by a disapproval 
without prejudice to establishment of an 
adjustment related to the approved ports- 
to-the-interior basis. 

In others of the proceedings disposed of 
the commission found not unlawful pro- 
posed reduced interstate rail rates on petro- 
leumr and its products in tank-car loads 
from Spokane. to points in Washington; 
also it dismissed complaints alleging un- 
reasonableness and unjust discrimination in 
connection with rail rates on petroleum 
products, including asphalt and road oil, in 
tank-car loads, from certain Montana and 
Wyoming points to destinations in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. Finally it discon- 
tinued its No. MC C-125 investigation 
(“instituted largely as a precautionary 
measure”) of the principal truck rates on 
petroleum and its products in the Moun- 
tain-Pacific Northwest. 

Summing up the commission concedes 
that the 25-cent rate proposed by the rail- 
roads from the ports to Spokane “would 
yield some margin over full costs,” while 
the motor carriers “with a heavy volume of 
traffic” could make both ends meet on a 
rate of 17 cents from Umatilla and Attalia 
to Spokane and the water carriers “might 
be able to operate without loss” on a 7.5 
cent rate from Portland to Umatilla and 
Attalia. In this connection the report goes 
on to say that “a somewhat lower level 
of minimum rates” than the approved 28.5 
cent rail rate and 19 cent truck rate would 
have been authorized if the commission 
“were to assume that the shippers of petro- 
leum products would use every means in 
their power to bring down their transpor- 
tation costs to the lowest possible level, 
regardless of the effect upon the public 
carriers whose welfare is vital to the best 
interests of the country... .” Because it 
did not feel justified in assuming that the 
oil companies were as unpatriotic as all 
that the commission prescribed an adjust- 
ment which in its opinion “will promote a 
somewhat healthier degree of prosperity 
for all carriers concerned. .. .” It had 
previously observed that its power to pre- 
scribe minimum rates was given for the 
purpose of preventing destructive compe- 
tition, adding that its duty in that connec- 
tion is therefore “not done if we allow 
competitive rates to gravitate to the lowest 
possible level.” 

“Minimum rates,” the report continues, 
“should be fixed, if it can be done, at levels 
which are consistent with some degree of 
carrier prosperity; and in so fixing them 
we ought to be able to count on the co- 
operation of the shippers, because reason- 
able prosperity for the carriers is in the 
final analysis to the advantage of those 
whom they serve.” 

In another part of the report reference 
is made to the Inland Empire Waterways 
Association’s protest against the proposed 
reduction in the rail rates from the north- 
coast ports. This organization, which “de- 
sires all types of transportation to sur- 
vive,” urged that “there is not enough 
petroleum traffic on the river or in sight to 
justify the apprehension the railroads here 
show; that the proposed rates from the 
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north-coast ports are for the purpose of 
eliminating water transportation in its in- 
fancy . . .; that they threaten the success 
not only of Columbia river navigation, but 
also of the Grand Coulee Dam and other 


” 
. 


federal projects. . . 

In his separate concurring expression 
Commission Caskie emphasized his em- 
phatic agreement with that phase of the 
decision which recognized the propriety of 


the Great Northern effort to relate the 


rates from northern Montana points to 
Spokane and other inland destinations to 
those from the North Pacific ports to the 
same destinations. Commissioner Alldredge 
would have preferred that the key rates 
from Portland and Seattle to Spokane be 
fixed at 31 cents, but he accepted the 
majority’s approval of the 28.5 cent rate 
as being “more nearly correct” than the 25 
cent rate proposed by the railroads. Com- 
missioner Miller’s dissent, in which Com- 
missioner Mahaffie joined, expressed the 
view that the carriers had justified the 
rates under suspension. Commissioner 
Splawn found nothing in the record to 
show that the proposed tariffs were un- 
lawful in any respect; nor anything in the 
majority report which shows “25 cents is 
not compensatory and that 28.5 cents is the 
minimum below which costs would not be 
met.” 


Pioneer Zephyr Collides with 
Freight Locomotive 


The “Pioneer Zephyr” of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, while enroute from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Omaha, Neb., on 
October 2, encountered an open switch and 
collided with a freight locomotive which 
was taking water near Napier, Mo. The 
engineman of the Zephyr was killed and 
five other trainmen were injured. The ac- 
cident occurred while the train was pass- 
ing through the yards at Napier. 


Foreign Field and Transportation 
to Be Discussed 


A discussion of transportation in its re- 
lation to foreign trade will be held in the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, 3 to 5 p. m., 
October 10, in connection with the 26th 
annual convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council being conducted October 
9 to 11, inclusive. A number of specialists 
in various transportation fields will be on 
hand to participate. 


B. & M. Establishes Four New 
Freight Trains 


The Boston & Maine has inaugurated 
four new fast through freight trains, one 
in each direction between Boston, Mass., 
and Mechanicville, N. Y., and one in each 
direction between Portland, Me., and 
Mechanicville. On the former run_ the 
new westbound train is scheduled to leave 
Boston at 3:30 a. m. and arrive at Mechan- 
icville at 2:30 p. m., while the eastbound 
train leaving Mechanicville at 3:30 arrives 
in Boston at 2:30 p. m. The westbound 
train on the latter run leaves Portland at 
6 p. m. and arrives at Mechanicsville at 
8 p. m.; on the eastbound run the train 
leaves Mechanicville at 8:45 p. m. and ar- 
rives in Portland at 10 a. m. It is pointed 
out that establishment of these new trains 
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results in the new employment of eight 
train crews or approximately 40 men. 


The road also reports substantially 
increased business in recent weeks. The 
largest number of freight cars moved east- 
ward from the Mechanicville gateway in 
any one day since November 2, 1930, when, 
on September 24, the road handled 1,110 
cars, including but three empties. Previous 
to this record the average recent move- 
ment per day has been between 500 and 
800 cars. The road’s Boston yard crews 
have been increased from 197 per week 
employed on August 24 to 239 employed 
the week of September 25. At Mechanic- 
ville 48 yard crews were employed the 
week of August 21; 59 crews were em- 
ployed the week of September 25. 


Fairless Placed on Harriman Award 
Committee 


B. F. Fairless, president, United States 
Steel Corporation, who started his business 
career with the Wheeling & Lake Erie as 
civil engineer in 1913, has accepted mem- 
bership on the committee of award of the 
E. H. Harriman medals for steam railroad 
safety sponsored by the American Museum 
of Safety, New York. He fills a vacancy 
left by the death of Charles M. Schwab. 
Other members of the committee are G. B. 
Cortelyou, chairman, former Secretary of 
the Treasury; F. D. Underwood, former 
president of the Erie; S. O. Dunn, editor 
of Railway Age; Frank McManamy, 
former Interstate Commerce Commissioner 


and L. R. Palmer, conservation engineer, © 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
secretary of the committee. 


M. P. Booster Clubs Hold Annual 
Convention 


The 56 booster clubs of the Missouri 
Pacific held their annual convention at 
St. Louis, Mo., on September 29. L. W. 
Baldwin, chief executive officer of the rail- 
road, in addressing the group said that a 
solution of the railroad problem will be 
reached only when the public becomes fully 
conversant with the contributing factors. 
This solution, he continued, hinges on the 
hope that as a result of this understand- 
ing the public will demand enactment of 
legislation which will place the railroads 
on a fair and equitable basis with their 
competitors. He lauded the movement 
under which 28,000 employees of the road, 
representing every activity, have volun- 
tarily become solicitors of traffic. The 
movement, he said, was organized 15 years 
ago and had been instrumental in not only 
attracting new business but in the im- 
provement of employee morale and the cre- 
ation of good will. 


Creditors Sue Van Sweringen 
Realty Company 


An assignee for creditors of the Vaness 
Company, former top holding company for 
the Van Sweringen rail and realty empire, 
sued the Terminal and Shaker Heights 
Realty Company at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
September 29, charging that the Midamer- 
ica Corporation was organized to the det- 
riment of the Vaness Company. The Ter- 
mina! and Shaker Heights Realty Com- 
Pany is successor to Midamerica, which 
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was formed on September 28, 1935, to buy 
the key assets of Vaness at a public auc- 
tion sale in New York, after Vaness had 
defaulted on an $18,250,000 loan from J. 
P. Morgan & Company, the suit charged. 
The assignee, Warren L. Morris of Cleve- 
land, declared Vaness was 80 per cent con- 
trolled by the late O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen, and that the brothers, “while 
occupying the position of trust with Vaness, 
induced George Ball and George A. Tom- 
linson to enter into an agreement with them 
to form Midamerica for the express pur- 
pose of bidding for and acquiring the 
stocks at public sale.” 


Tariffs of Forwarders 


Following through on the decision em- 
bodied in its supplemental report in the 
case involving the status of Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc., the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order requiring 
the Universal Carloading & Distributing 
Company, National Carloading Corpora- 
tion and other forwarding companies to 
show cause on or before October 23 why 
tariffs “naming what purport to be joint 
rates between the forwarding companies 

. . and numerous motor carriers” should 
not be rejected and stricken from the com- 
mission’s files. 

In the supplemental report in the Acme 
case (reviewed in the Railway Age of 
August 12, page 262), the commission 
found that forwarders cannot lawfully en- 
ter joint-rate arrangements with motor 
carriers, but must pay the regularly-pub- 
lished tariff rates of the common carriers 
whose services they utilize. Hence the 
Acme tariffs were ordered stricken from 
the files; however, a new order postponing 
from October 10 until October 25 the 
effective date of this supplemental order 
was issued along with the above-mentioned 
show-cause order running against the 
other forwarders with tariffs on file. 

Also, the commission has postponed from 
October 10 until November 10 the effective 
date of the order in I. & S. No. M-247 
wherein it struck down tariffs whereby 
certain motor carriers in the Middle West 
sought to publish these arrangements with 
forwarders ‘as “proportional” rates. The 
commission’s decision in that case was also 
reviewed in the issue of August 12, page 
266. 


“All-Freight” Rates Between St. 
Louis and Kansas City 


“All-freight” commodity rates on mer- 
chandise in carloads between East St. 
Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., on the one 
hand, and Kansas City, Mo., on the other, 
and between such points and certain other 
points in Missouri, have been found justi- 
fied by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4. Although published as 
“truck-compelled” rates, approval of the 
“all-freight” schedules, the decision says, 
was urged by the respondent railroads for 
the purpose of restoring a balance of traf- 
fic between the St. Louis and Chicago gate- 
ways which had been disturbed by down- 
ward adjustments of rates between Kansas 
City and Chicago. 

In a separate concurring opinion Com- 
missioner Porter noted his agreement with 
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the result of the majority decision because 
the rates under review were already in ef- 
fect on intrastate traffic. He went on to 
say, however, that “the need for an adap- 
tation and modernization of railroad freight 
rates to fit existing conditions is extremely 
urgent.” Mr. Porter continued to urge 
consideration of the plan of making rates 
set out in his concurring expression on the 
decision (reviewed in the Railway Age of 
May 27, page 927) wherein the commission 
condemned certain “all-freight” rates as set 
up in three different sections of the coun- 
try. Briefly, the plan there outlined by 
Mr. Porter would contemplate the elimina- 
tion of carload minimum weights on mer- 
chandise traffic and the establishment in- 
stead of a minimum carload charge with 
rate discounts as incentives for loading 
above a weight which would produce the 
minimum charge per car. 


Club Meetings 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater 
New York will hold its next meeting on 
October 10 in the Fifth Avenue restaurant, 
New York. Robert Butterfield, retired 
senior locomotive engineer of the New 
York Central (who once piloted the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited) will speak on “As 
An Engineman Looks at the Traffic Situa- 
tion.” 

The Metropolitan Traffic Association of 
New York will hold its next meeting at 
the Hotel Imiperial, New York, October 
10. Prior to the regular meeting a lec- 
ture on Section 16 and beyond of the In- 
terstate Conimerce Act will start at 6:45. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on October 16 at the 
Windsor hotel, Montreal, Que. Robert 
S. Henry, assistant to president, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, will present a 
paper entitled “Public Relations.” 

The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will hold its next meeting on Oc- 
tober 16 at the Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, 
Mo. A. W. Cox, Norton Company, will 


‘present a paper “Grinding and Grinding 


Wheels as applied to Railroad Shops and 
Roundhouses,” including two sound motion 
pictures on manufacture and uses of grind- 


ing wheels. A dinner will precede the 
meeting at 6:15 p. m. 
The Car Foremen’s Association of 


Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will hold its next regular meet- 
ing on October 19 at the Burlington sta- 
tion, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers on October 7 at the La Salle 
hotel, Chicago. The program includes 
dancing and entertainment. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 30 totaled 834,640 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced on October 5. This was an in- 
crease of 19,812 cars, or 2.4 per cent, above 
the preceding week; an increase of 137,- 
732 cars, or 19.8 per cent, above the cor- 
responding week in 1938; but a decrease 
of 9,221 cars, or 1.1 per cent, below the 
same week in 1937. 

At the same time, the A. A. R. an- 
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nounced that this week loadings were some 
40 per cent higher than those for May of 
this year, at which time the Association 
estimated that with present equipment the 
nation’s railroads could handle 25 per cent 
more traffic. This estimate was based on 
a study made at that time to ascertain the 
equipment needs and the carrying capacity 
of the railroads. Thus, it is pointed out 
by the A. A. R., the railroads are now 
handling with present equipment, an in- 
crease in traffic of, not 25 per cent, but 
40 per cent. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended Sep- 
tember 23, totaled 814,828 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 23 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
2 er 170,077 124,791 163,840 
Allegheny ...... 163,033 117,747 162,934 
Pocahontas ..... 60,375 49,451 58,126 
SOMUHETN §....000.00 113,564 106.345 117,642 
Northwestern ... 125,267 99,633 138,205 
Central Western. 122,641 114,120 127,818 
Southwestern .. 59,871 57,617 68,320 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 307,779 271,370 334,343 
Total All Roads. 814,828 669,704 836,885 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 46,791 39,577 35,832 
Live Stock 19,552 16,509 21,204 
6) EES enor ses 158,842 130,275 156,179 
Ce ere 9,400 6,182 10,855 
Forest Products. 35,754 31,903 39,090 

2 ee eee 58,293 27,079 65,728 
Merchandise l.c.l. 162,098 153,638 173,406 
Miscellaneous ... 324,098 264,541 334,591 
September 23 ... 814,828 669,704 836,885 
September 16 ... 805,733 660,163 822,795 
September 9... 667,409 568,707 708,202 
September 2... 721,748 648,029 801,539 
August 26 ..... 688,591 620,557 783,476 





Cumulative Total, 

38 Weeks ....23,591,027 21,442,247 28,302,089 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended September 23 totaled 72,157 as com- 
pared with 71,274 in the previous week and 
60,664 in the corresponding week last year, 
according to the compilation of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. The week’s load- 
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ings were the heaviest for any week since 


1930. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 





wept. 23, 1939) ..c66% 72,157 28,490 
Sept. 16, 1939 71,274 26,852 
Sept. 9, 1939 60,572 19,865 
Sept. 24, 1938 60,664 18,819 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Sept: 23, 2939) ccc 1,761,591 826,470 
Sept. 24. 1988 oo. 1,725,693 759,605 
pent, 25, W9ISY <ace ans 1,887,057 1,007,256 
“Back to the Rails Movement” 


Brings Results in Council Bluffs 


Early in 1939, a group of enginemen, 
brakemen and other employees of railroads 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa, realized that if 
they did not attempt to stop the diversion 
of traffic from the railroads which em- 
ployed them they might eventually lose 
their jobs. Their first step was to organ- 
ize railway employees into a “back to the 
rails movement” with the thought that they 
could impress upon local merchants the 
necessity for shipping by rail in order to 
maintain railroad payrolls and the busi- 
ness derived therefrom. The second step 
_was to enlist the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
a daily newspaper, in the development of 
a “railroad appreciation week.” 

Since this beginning, the Chamber of 
Commerce and business men have respond- 
ed, with the result that a “railroad appre- 
ciation week” will be held on October 8 
to 14 with the promise that it will be one 
of the finest demonstrations of public in- 
terest in the railroads that has been staged 
in recent years. So keen has been the in- 
terest that for two weeks prior to the cele- 
bration townspeople were wearing engine- 
men’s caps and railroad trademarks on the 
streets. The program for the week in- 
cludes a gathering at Palos Park on Mon- 
day, a barbecue on Tuesday, a homecoming 
and parade on Wednesday, a banquet for 
railroad executives on Thursday, a concert 
by railroad bands on Friday and a dance 
on Saturday. The main events set for 
each day will not be the only features of 
that particular 24 hours. In addition, there 
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will be a train-calling contest by non-rail- 
road men, open house on the railroads and 
awarding of prizes for essays by school 
children on the importance of the railroads 
to Council Bluffs and the nation. Prizes 
for window decorations by stores also will 
be awarded. 


T. N. E. C. Witness Hits High Cost 
of Oil Transportation 


John E. Shatford of El Dorado, Ark., a 
lessor of railway tank cars to oil refiners, 
in testifying before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee on October 2, 
advocated reduced rail rates and the elim- 
jnation of economic controls as the best 
means of saving the oil industry from 
“destruction.” Mr. Shatford, who told the 
committee that he formerly was in the 
refining business proper, advocated a vig- 
orous administration of requirements that 
oil companies owning pipe lines make them 
available to others as common carriers. 

Mr. Shatford also suggested that freight 
rates on oil might be reduced as much as 
35 per cent and said that well-informed 
persons had expressed the opinion that such 
a policy would not be detrimental to rail 
revenues. Such a policy would, he pre- 
dicted, prevent further diversion of traffic 
to pipe lines. 

Specifically, the witness advocated the 
following measures to alleviate the high 
cost of transportation situation which, he 
asserted exists in the petroleum industry: 

1. Divorce the ownership of gasoline and 
crude oil pipe lines so that actual common 
carrier status will result. Furthermore, so 
that the large earnings of the pipe lines 
cannot be used for the purpose of invading 
wider markets at lower prices, thereby 
shutting out rail competition. 

2. Create a control authority to enforce 
common carrier practices, apart from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, thereby 
dissociating the duty equitably to enforce 
law from the prejudicial obligation to 
foster overall policies that will promote 
earnings by rail carriers. This would let 
ownership rest where it is, yet substan- 
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tially increase enforcement of the law. It 
is urged that at the same time the Com- 
modities Clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act be applied to pipe lines. 

3. Accept pipe line costs of transporta- 
tion as an accurate measure of the value 
of transportation services performed by 
rails and reduce rail rates to competitive 
levels. 


Commission Hands Down Motor 
Carrier Decisions 


The Interstate Transit Lines, Inc., a mo- 
tor carrier affiliate of the Union Pacific 
and the Chicago & North Western, has 
been authorized by Division 5 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to continue 
operations as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle of passengers, baggage, express, 
and newspapers, in interstate and foreign 
commerce, over specified routes between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, IIl.; be- 
tween Chicago, IIl., and the Illinois-lowa 
boundary near Fulton and Rock Island, 
Ill, and between Dixon, Ill, and Rock- 
ford, including service at intermediate 
points, by reason of having been engaged 
in such operations on June 1, 1935, and 
continuously since. 

The Louisville & Nashville would be 
denied the right to operate as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle in interstate, and 
foreign commerce of general commodities 
between Elizabethtown, Ky., and Madison- 
ville, and between Hokinsville, Ky., and 
Nashville, Tenn., if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission adopts a recommended 
order of Joint Board No. 25, composed 
of D. C. Moore of Kentucky and Leon 
Jourolmon, Jr., of Tennessee. The Joint 
Board found that the company proposes 
to establish motor carrier service in lieu 
of rail service for less-than-carload ship- 
ments of general commodities between 
points on the above-mentioned routes. A 
motor carrier now serving these points, ac- 
cording to the report, offered to coordinate 
its service with the railroad to effectuate 
better service. This, the railroad refuses 
to do. As a result the Joint Board 
reaches the conclusion that the added serv- 
ice to be offered by the railroad is not 
needed at this time. 

In another decision Joint Board No. 207, 
composed of Walter K. Granger of Utah, 
has recommended to the commission that it 
authorize the Rio Grande Motor Way, 
Inc., a motor carrier affiliate of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western, to operate 
as a common carrier by motor vehicle in 
interstate and foreign commerce, of pass- 
engers, express, mail and newspapers be- 
tween Salt Lake City, Utah, and Park 
City, over a specified route with service 
to all intermediate points. 


New Haven Issues Report on 
“L’ Affaire Upjohn” 


_ The “premature-lighter-upper” who has 
sinned in the non- -smoking car will sin no 
more. That is, not in a New York, New 
Haven & Hartford commuters’ train, un- 
less he wants to gain the censure of 4,791 
definitely-ascertained patrons of the road 
who flicked an angry lash at these scoff- 
aws answering a questionnaire circulated 
by the road. At the same time a new 
Operating policy makes the road to his 
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regeneration easier than the proverbial 
“straight and narrow.” 

The whole thing started last Spring 
when the railroad circulated the now- 


famous Upjohn quiz booklet, which the 
readers of the Railway Age of March 4 
will recall as a humorous illustrated book- 
let recounting the sad tale of Commuter 
Upjohn who, because of a cold, sat in the 
non-smoking car but was as much envel- 
oped in smoke as though he had chosen 
the smoking car. At its end was a page 
of six key question to tempt commuter- 
opinion on ways and means to mitigate our 
victim’s plight in the future. 

Now comes the New Haven with an 
ll-page “report” on the “affaire” illus- 
trated, as was the questionnaire, by Frank 
Etienne of comic-strip fame. A total of 
6,494 commuters answered the smoking 
questionnaire. Some 1,780 went so far as 
to submit further comments in writing. 
Of those who co-operated in the plebiscite, 
73 per cent stated their objection to smok- 
ing in non-smoking cars, although 73 per 
cent of this 73 per cent are smokers them- 
selves and hence cannot be classed as 
professional kill-joys. 

On the basis of the questionnaire (and 
here the New Haven pointed out that it 
doesn’t care one way or the other as long 
as all commuters are satisfied) has in- 
augurated the following set-up on an ex- 
perimental basis in the heavily-traveled 
New York commuting zone, effective Sep- 
tember 26. Some 200 coaches in the area 
have been plainly identified either as smok- 
ing or non-smoking cars and all smoking 
cars have distinctive markings on the out- 
side near the steps, in the interior and in 
the vestibule. Additional smoking cars 
have been provided on many heavy com- 
muters trains, and, in place of the usual 
custom of placing such cars only at the 
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front or rear, are spaced conveniently 
throughout the train. Finally, a study is 
being made of the possibility of improving 
the ventilation in smoking cars, and when 
an adequate system is devised, will be in- 
stalled experimentally. 

The “report” also contains quotations 
from the 1,780 extra comments received 
plus some off-the-record remarks. Sug- 
gestions include an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem for the discipline of illicit smokers, 
enforcement of the rule by trainmen, better 
ventilation and the selection of good-look- 
ing girls under 25 as trainmen. 


Bridge and Building Convention 
Program 


The American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association will hold its forty- 
sixth annual convention at the Hotel Stev- 
ns, Chicago, on October 17-19, the pro- 
gram for which follows: 


TueEspay, OctToBeR 17 
Morning Session—10 a. m. 


Convention called to order 

Opening address by C. E. Johnston, chairman, 
Western Association of Railway Executives, 
Chicago 

Géantiaan from the American Railway Engineering 
Associution, E. M. Hastings, (chief engineer, 
R. F. & P., Richmond, Va.), President 

Greetings from the Roadmasters and Maintenance 
of Way Association, G. L. Sitton (chief engineer 
maintenance of way & structures, Eastern 
Lines, Southern, Charlotte, N. C.), President 

Greetings from the Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association, K. T. Batchelder (manager 
railroad sales, Insulite Co., Chicago), President 

Address by President Armstrong Chinn (chief 
engineer, Alton, Chicago) 

Report of Committee on The Maintenance of Shop 
and Enginehouse Roofs; G. S. Crites, chair- 
mag (division engineer, B. & O., Punxsutawney, 

a. 
Afternoon Session—2 p. m. 

Report of Committee on Deteriorated Concrete— 
Causes, Detection and Methods of Repairs; S. 
T. Corey, chairman (assistant bridge engineer, 
C. R. I. & P., Chicago) 

Address on Maintaining Old Masonry, by J. 
Leonard, engineer bridges and buildings, Central 
Region, Penna., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Report of Committee on Bridge Painting Problems 


mW 


Cover Page of New Haven’s 
“Report” on Commuters’ Smok- 
ing Questionnaire 
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Resulting from Deferred Maintenance; R. W. 
Johnson, chairman (assistant engineer, C. M. 
St. P. & P., Chicago) 

Tuesday Evening—8 p. m. 


Moving pictures—Trees and Men—films portray- 
ing the logging and lumbering operations inci- 
dent to the preparation of structural timber and 
lumber for use in bridge and building work, 
presented through the courtesy of the Weyer. 
haeuser Sales Company 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18 
Morning Session—9:30 a. m. 


Report of Committee on Glazing Maintenance in 
Shops and Enginehouses; F. H. Soothill, chair- 
man (chief estimator, I. C., Chicago) 

Address on Strengthening Old Bridges to Meet 
the Demands of Today’s Traffic, by G. A. Hag- 
gander, assistant chief engineer, B. & Q. 
System, Chicago 

Report of Committee on Preframing Treated 
Timber for Replacement Purposes; N. D. 
Howard, chairman (engineering editor, Railway 
Age, Chicago) 


Luncheon—12:15 p. m. 
Address on Current Railway Problems 


Afternoon Session—2 p. m. 


Report of Committee on Pumping Equipment to 
Meet Today’s Requirements; M. P. Walden, 
chairman (assistant sone ag — and 
buildings, L. & N., Evansville, Ind.) 

Address on Meeting =e * Requirements in 
Railway Structures, % “ he Hawk, engineer 
of buildings, C. R. I. Chicago 

Report of Committee on tie Flimination of Slow 
Orders in Connection with Bridge Repair and 
Renewal; H. B. Christianson, chairman (divi- 
sion engineer, C. M. St. P. & P., Savanna, 
Ill.) 

Wednesday Evening 

Annual_ dinner jointly with the Bridge and Build- 

ing Supply Men’s Association 


TuHuRSDAY, OCTOBER 19 
Morning Session—9 :30 a. m. 


Report of Committee on Present-Day Methods of 
Safeguarding Bridge Structures; E. C. Neville, 
chairman (bridge and building master, C. N. R., 
Toronto, Ont.) 

Closing business 


On Thursday afternoon the members will 
visit the paint manufacturing plant of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company at Kensing- 
ton, Ill. 

Approximately 35 manufacturers of ma- 
terials used in the construction and main- 
tenance of bridge, building and water serv- 
ice facilities will present an exhibit of 
these products in a hall adjacent to the 
convention room. 


How the War Affects 
Britain’s Railroads 
(Continued from page 532) 


date in the month of September were ex- 
tended to the end of the month. 

In all cases suburban train schedules 
have been drastically cut, but running 
times have generally been preserved. In 
the case of through trains not only have 
the number of runs been restricted but 
terminal-to-terminal time has been length- 
ened due to temporary intermediate stops 
to care for business handled by cancelled 
local trains. Suburban services of the 
Southern have been reduced from 50 to 70 
per cent. Only a few sleeping cars are 
running on long distance trains out of 
London and through runs between London 
and Edinburgh are provided now only by 
the London & North Eastern. 

Transportation of British troops to the 
Southern coast for the southern journey 
to France is reported to have been effected 
without a hitch. It has been particularly 


necessary during these movements that pas- 
senger equipment be available and the lines 
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left clear; hence the severe curtailment of 
normal passenger service. 

Due to the fact that a great deal of the 
freight movement occurs at night when 
necessity of partial blackout exists, the 
Railway Executive Committee has ordered 
shippers to place a white label clearly ad- 
dressed in black ink or type on all ship- 
ment during the period of emergency 
lighting. Bills of lading must be typed 
clearly or written in black ink. 


Special Train for R. B. A. Annual 
Dinner 


In connection with the annual dinner of 
the Railway Business Association at Chi- 
cago on November 9 the New York Cen- 
tral will operate a special train between 
New York and Chicago. Westbound the 
train will leave Grand Central terminal, 
New York, at 6:12 p. m., November 8, 
and arrive in Chicago at 10:20 a. m. No- 
vember 9. Returning, the special will 
leave La Salle street station at 3 p. m., 
November 10, arriving in New York at 9 
a. m., November 11. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Arr BRAKE lig re —R. P. Ives, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York, Ye. 

ALLIED RAILWAY SupPLy AssociaTion.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, age Til. An- 
nual meeting, October i7- 19, 1939, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R. M. & O. 
R, K., 327 S. tua Satle St., Chicago, Jil. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AGENTS.—E. P. Soebbing, 1431 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meeting, October 24-26, 1939, Adelphia Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrrFicers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 26-28, 1939, Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 4-6, 
1940, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarILWwAy ADVERTIS- 
Inc AcGeEeNts.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, January 19-20, 1940. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C., I. & L. 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 9-12, 1939, Hotel St. Fran- 
cis, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BurILpinG ‘Asso- 
c1aTion.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 17-19, 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN RatLway Car INSTITUTE. —W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ” ASSOCIATION. 

J. M. Hurley, N. Y. O. & W. Ry., Middle- 
town, N. Y. Next meeting, December 8-9, 
_ Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 

io 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 12- 14, 
1940, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

American RatLway MaGAziNe Eprrors’ Assocta- 
TION.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
1105 B. & O. R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Fall meeting, October 27-28, 1939, The 
ag Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 


= Wa. 
AMERICAN RaArttway Toot ForEMEn’s Assocta- 
TIon.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 

R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION. 
E. Schindler, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
C. Annual meeting, October 23-24, 1939, 

Hots Continental, Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
> Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Annual meeting, December 4- 8, 1939, 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Railroad Division—Marion B. Richardson, 

21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. J. 
AMERICAN TrANsiT Association.—Guy C. Heck- 

er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ Assoctarion, —H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual Mig “January 23-25, 

1940, Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, Mo. 
ASSOCIATION or AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. J. 
ae Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


‘Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
harles H. uford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Operating- Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—wW. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room vege 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, 

— Sain May Section.—L. R. Knott, 

Van Buren St., Chicago, -— 

Medical and Surgical * Section. —J. 

oo 30 Vesey St., New Te 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 

Safety Section. —¥J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section. — 
W. A. —— 30 Vesey St., 
New York, 

Engineering Division. yw. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. "An- 
nual meeting, March 12- 14, 1940, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, III. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 12-14, 1940, Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Electrical Section.—W. S. Lacher, 59 

Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Next meeting, October 24, 1939, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Tl. 

Signal Section. al, H. vie = 30 
Vesey St., New ". 

Mechanical Division.—V. 
5 Van Buren St., a Ill. 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 

E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, October 24-26, 
1939, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Purchases and Stores Division —wW. 

a a 30 Vesey St., New York, 


ae ne, 


— Claim_Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Prd “Transport Division—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 
Car-Service Division—E. W. Coughlin, 
Sa alee Bldg., Washington, 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D 

Accounting Division. — E. R. Ford, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. Annual meeting, 1940, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Traffic Department. — A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Ciatm AGENTsS.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual’ meeting, 
1940, Providence, ies vis 

BripGE AND BuiLtp1nc Suppty MeEn’s Associa- 
TIoN.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CANADIAN Rattway Cius. — C. R. Crook, 4468 
Oxford Ave., G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF St. Lovts, 
Mo.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
iy and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, 


Car a Orricers’ AssocraTIon.—Frank 

eee: Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 

& Q., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
yaeer 17-19, 1939, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 

Car ForEMEN’s AssociaTIon oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

CENTRAL Rartway Cus or Burrato.—Mrs. M. 

Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N.Y, Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
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~~. and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, ¥. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FOoOREMEN’S 
AssociaTION (See Locomotive Maintenance 
Officers’ Association). 

INTERNATIONAL RaAtLway MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTION.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, 
a 17-19, 1939, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
I 


LocoMOTIVE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
T1I0N.—F. T. James, Master Mechanic, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, Hoboken, N. 

Annual meeting, October 17-19, 1939, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Master Borter Makers’ AssocraTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, October 17- 19, 1939, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, December 10-12, 1940, Miami, 
Fla. 

NATIONAL RatLtway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St. a Ill. Exhibit in connection with 
A. ’R. Convention, March 11-14, 1940, 
ae Amphitheatre, Chicago, Til. 

Wew Encianp RaiLroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Raritroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and 
December, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Annual dinner, December. 7, 1939. 

eae Rartway Cuus. —William S. Wollner, 

Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
e meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Los An- 
eles. 

Siena Business AssocraTion.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual dinner, November 9, 1939, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, 

Raitway Cius oF PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway EvectricAL Supply MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION “~" Mc C. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Next meeting, October 24- 26, 1939, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Ratitway FrrE Protection AssocraTtion.—(See 
Association of American Railroads.—Fire 
Protection and Insurance Section.) 

RAILWAY FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AsSo- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill, Annual meeting, Octo- 
ber 17-19, 1939, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

RAILWAY SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoc1aTIon.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
section of A. A. R. 

Ramway Tre AssociaTtion.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., "St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual meeting, May 21-22, 1940, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky, 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Asso- 
craTion.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SicnaL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—G. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Chures St, 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

fovea AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILway CLuB.— 

T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular ee third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF "CAR SERVICE OFFI- 
CERS.—D. ba Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., 
Savannah, 

Toronto Rawat Crius.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “‘A,’’ Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth "Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track SupPLy ASSOCIATION. —Lewis Thomas, Q. 
& C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, Meets with Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 

Unitep AssoctaTIONsS oF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
October 14-15, 1939, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 


WESTERN Rartway Crius.—W. L. Fox (Execu- 
tive Secretary), Room 822, 310 South Michi- 
gan Ave, Chicago, Til. "Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sher- 

man, Chicago, Til. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Sept. Equipment 
Shows Smart Rise 


Freight car buying double that 
of rest of year; locomotive 
total now at 213 


American equipment houses received 
orders during the month of September for 
a total of 52 locomotives; 24,231 freight 
cars and 3 passenger train cars. 

The volume of freight car orders during 
the month is more than double the number 
of cars purchased during the previous 
eight months of the year and brings the 
total for the year thus far to 33,623, which 
is double the 12-months’ record of last 
year and 250 per cent greater than the 
January-September total of 1938. 

The 52 locomotives (23 steam; 20 elec- 
tric and 9 Diesel-electric) brings the total 
for the year thus far to 213 units. This 
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is more than double the number of loco- 
motives ordered during the corresponding 
period of 1938 and is not far short of the 
12-months’ total of 228 locomotives ordered 
during the entire year. The total for the 
year thus far also exceeds the 12-months’ 
total of each of the years 1931 to 1935, 
inclusive. 

The total of 3 passenger-train cars or- 
dered makes a total for the year thus far 
of 177 cars. This nine-months’ total ex- 
ceeds the 118 cars ordered during the 
corresponding period of 1938 by a substan- 
tial amount. 

There are inquiries for, or contemplated 
purchases outstanding of, 49 locomotives 
(20 steam and 29 Diesel-electric and 
others); some 9,000 freight cars and 2 
streamlined trains of 17 cars each. Cana- 
dian roads are inquiring for 24 locomotives, 
1,300 freight cars and 10 passenger-train 
cars, and have contemplated programs for 
about 25 additional locomotives and over 
2,000 freight cars. 

The carriers ordered 188,854 tons of rail 
during the month, which brings the total 
for the calendar year thus far to 721,737 
tons, almost four times the tonnage ordered 
during the corresponding nine months of 
1938. In the export field the North- 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
the Railway Age in September, 1939 


(Excluding Sept. 2) 


. LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
Sept. 16 Pennsylvania 20 Biecote GG-1 Company Shops 
Sept. 23 Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 2 2-8-4 Lima Locomotive Works 
Sept. 23 Louisville & Nashville 1 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
, 1 Diesel-electric American Locomotive Corp. 
Sept.23 Seaboard Air Line 7 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
Sept. 30 Norfolk & Western 10 =2-8-8-2 Company Shops 
Sept. 30 es Teenie, St. Paul 10 4-8-4 Baldwin Saaceien Works 
acific 
Sept. 30 Boston & Maine 1 4-8-2 Baldwin Locomotive Works 
FREIGHT CARS 
Sept. 9 Chesapeake & Ohio 100 Gondola Greenville Steel Car 
400 Gondola American Car & Foundry 
500 Hopper American Car & Foundry 
650 Hopper Pulssan Meaaherd 
700 Hopper General American 
ee 150 Hopper Ralston Steel Car 
Sept. 9 Virginian 500 Hopper Company Shops 
Sept.16 Pennsylvania 2,000 Box Company Shops 
; 500 Auto-Box Company Shops 
Sept. 23 Wisconsin Central 100 Auto-Box Pullman-Standard 
100 = Flat Pullman-Standard 
Sept. 23° Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. 49 Ore Pullman-Standard 
Sept.23 Wheeling & Lake Erie 400 Hopper Pullman-Standard 
100 Hopper Ralston Steel Car 
Sept. 23 Norfolk & Western 750 Hopper Virginia Bridge Co. 
750 Hopper Ralston Steel Car 
500 Hopper Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Sept. 23 Virginian 500 Hopper Company Shops 
Sept. 23 Union Pacific 2,000 Box Company Shops 
Sept. 30 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul : 
& Pacific 2,000 Box Company Shops 
Sept. 30 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 182 Box Company Shops 
Sept. 30 New York Central 3,500 Hopper Despatch Shops, Inc. 
500 Box Despatch Shops, Inc. 
Sept. 30 Chicago & North Western 500 Hopper Pullman-Standard 
300 Box Mt. Vernon Car 
Sept.30 Delaware & Hudson 500 Hopper American Car & Foundry 
pe eo —o. seen os 
Sept. 30 Norfolk & Western opper irginia bridge Co. 
» 500 Hopper Ralston Steel Car 
pos nal a a - ‘ 
: Eri ox merican Car oundry 
Sept. 30 " 200 Box Pullman-Standard 
200 Hopper Pullman-Standard 
300 Hopper General American 
250 Gondola Greenville Steel Car 
50 lat Youngstown Steel Car 
Sept. 30 ‘Illinois Central 750 Gondola General American 
750 Hopper Pullman-Standard 
500 Box American Car & Foundry 
500 Box Mt. Vernon Car 


PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 


.16 Pennsylvania 3 


Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
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Western of Brazil ordered 23,000 tons of 
rail and the Pere Marquette purchased 
1,000 tons for use on its lines in Canada. 


Rock Island to Spend $4,375,000 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
been authorized by the District Court to 
spend $4,375,000 for equipment and repairs. 
The program includes the purchase of ten 
600 hp. Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives to cost $625,000; ten 300 hp. to cost 
$350,000 and 1,000 box cars to cost $2,- 
800,000. 


Santa Fe to Spend $21,000,000 


An improvement program to be under- 
taken by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
involves the expenditure of approximately 

21,000,000 for the purchase of 91,000 tons 
of rails and fastenings, and 2,800 freight 
cars, the rebuilding of 2,500 box, auto and 
refrigerator cars in company shops, an 
accelerated locomotive and car repair pro- 
gram, and the double tracking of 24 miles 
of its main line from D. T. Junction to 
Joseph City, Ariz. The rail program con- 
templates the installation of 286 miles of 
131-lb. rail in the Chicago-California main 
line, and 151 miles of 112-lb. rail in other 
main line tracks. 

The freight cars to be purchased in- 
clude 1,800 box cars, 200 coal cars, 100 flat 
cars, 450 refrigerator cars, and 250 gon- 
dolas. The box cars will be standard 
100,000 lb. capacity cars with roofs lined 
with an absorbent material to prevent con- 
densation of moisture. Of the refrigerator 
cars, 300 will be of 40 ft. and 150 will be 
50 ft, long. The flat cars will be 70 ft. 
long and particularly adapted for loading 
farm machinery and farm implements. The 
mill-type gondolas will be 56 ft. and 65 ft. 
long and will be used in special service 
for loading structural steel. Of the cars 
to be rebuilt, 900 box cars will be recon- 
structed in the Topeka shops, 600 auto- 
mobile cars at the Empire shops in Chicago 
and 1,000 refrigerator cars at the Wichita 
shops. The program will be financed in 
part through treasury cash and in part by 
the issuance of $8,000,000 ten-year equip- 
ment trust notes. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Great NorTHERN is inquiring for 
1,500 ore cars of 75 tons’ capacity. 


Tue WasasH will convert 1,000 auto- 
mobile cars to steel-sheathed box cars. 


Tue Utan Copper Company is inquir- 
ing for 100 ore cars of 100 tons’ capacity. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ForD is inquiring for from 500 to 1,000 box 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Lenich & New ENGLAND is in- 
quiring for 100 cement cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity. 


Tue Nevava COoNSOLIDATED COPPER 
Company has ordered 30 air-dump cars of 
30-cu. yd. capacity from the Austin-West- 
ern Road Machinery Company. 


RoyaL State Rattways or SIAM.— 
Sealed tenders for the supply of all steel 
covered goods wagons will be received by 
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the Superintendent of Stores, Royal State 
Railways, Bangkok, Thailand (Siam), up 
to 14.00 o’clock, December 29. Tender 
forms are obtainable from Messrs. Sand- 
berg, 25 Broadway, New York. 


Tue SEABOARD Arr LINE is inquiring for 
1,250 freight cars including 1,000 box and 
150 flat, both of 50 tons’ capacity and 100 
gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Unitep STATES WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C., 
is asking for bids on October 10 for 125 
tank cars for transporting gasoline. 


Tue Detroit, ToLtepo & Ironton has 
ordered 25 covered hopper cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
16, page 425. 


Tue DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN, reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 30, page 505, as preparing plans 
to ask for bids for 1,100 freight cars, is 
now inquiring for 500 box cars and 500 
hopper cars, both of 50 tons’ capacity, and 
100 gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue CENTRAL oF Brazit has ordered 
100 flat cars; 200 box cars; and 200 gon- 
dola cars, all of 30 tons’ capacity, from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 
In addition, an order for 250 box cars; 
150 flat cars; and 100 gondola cars was 
placed with the Pullman-Standard Car Ex- 
port Corporation. E. B. Cotrim, chief engi- 
neer, Praca da Republica, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Cuicaco, NortH SuHore & Mui- 
WAUKEE has asked the federal district 
court for permission to purchase two four- 
unit all-electric trains capable of a speed 
of 100 mp.h. The trains will be com- 
pletely air conditioned and _ electrically 
heated. They will cost about $299,000, 
and will be placed in service between 
Chicago and Milwaukee on June 1, 1940. 

An order for the trains has been placed 
with the St. Louis Car Company, subject 
to the approval of the district court. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA will remodel 85 
steel coaches in its own shops at Altoona, 
Pa., the work to be started before the 
close of the year and completed by June 1. 
Of the 85 cars, 25 will have the interiors 
constructed in accordance with the Penn- 
sylvania’s new long-distance overnight 
coach design. They will be equipped with 
individually adjustable reclining and re- 
volving seats for 56 passengers and the 
exteriors will be streamlined. The remain- 
ing 60 will conform with the railroad’s 
new interior coach design for through 
service not involving overnight travel. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue CENTRAL oF GeorciA has ordered 
4,250 tons of rails from the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. 


THE MosiLe & Onto has been authorized 
by the federal district court to purchase 
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3,000 tons of 90-lb. rails and necessary 
fastenings, at a cost of $145,000. 


Tue St. Lours-San Francisco has or- 
dered 16,750 tons of 112-lb. rails and nec- 
essary track fastenings from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


Tue Norrotk & WEsTERN has placed 
orders for 25,000 tons of 131-lb. rail; 
18,750 tons to the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corporation and 6,250 tons to the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. 


THE CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN has or- 
dered 5,000 tons of rails, placing 4,000 
tons with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration and 1,000 tons with the Inland 
Steel Company. A total of 1,800 tons of 
rail fastenings also were ordered. 


Tue Itittnors CENTRAL has ordered 
10,600 tons of 112-lb. rails, in addition to 
the 2,000 tons reported in the Railway 
Age of September 16, placing 4,000 tons 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Company, 3,300 tons with the Inland Steel | 


Company and 3,300 tons with the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation. 


THe SovuTHERN Pactric has ordered 
60,000 tons of rails from the Columbia 
Steel Company, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany. In addition, it purchased 19,300 
tons of fastenings from the Columbia Steel 
Company, the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, the 
Rail Joint Company, the P & M Company, 
the National Lock Washer Company and 
the Ramapo Ajax Division of the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Company. 


SIGNALING 


THe WasasH has been authorized by 
the federal district court to spend $61,300 
for the installation of automatic signals 
and guards at 17 grade crossings in La- 
fayette, Ind. The sum of $29,300 will be 
spent on the project this year, $14,000 next 
year and $18,000 in 1941. 


THE Sr. Louts-San Francisco has 
placed an order with the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., for the necessary materials to 
install an automatic interlocking plant at 
Holdenville, Okla., in conjunction with the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The field 
installation work will be carried out by the 
Frisco’s signal construction forces. 


SaLtt Lake & UtAu.—Sealed proposals 
were received in the office of Helen B. 
Keating, purchasing agent of this road, 
Terminal building, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
until 12 o’clock noon (mountain standard 
time), October 5, for ‘furnishing the nec- 
essary material for six railroad grade 
crossing protective devices (flashing of 
protecting signals), to be installed under 
the federal grade crossing program in the 
State of Utah. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Pere MarQuette is asking bids for 
the construction of a car ferry to cost 
$1,250,000. 
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Supply Trade 





J. G. Graham has been appointed man- 
ager of railway sales and C. H. Reymer 
has been appointed railway sales engineer 
for the Oliver Iron & Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Linde Air Products Company, 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Com- 
pany, the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, the Union Carbide Com- 
pany, the Electro Metallurgical Com- 
pany and the Haynes Stellite Company, 
units of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., have moved their headquarters from 
205 East 42nd street, New York, to the 
Carbide & Carbon building, 30 East 42nd 
street, New York. 


D. H. Young, vice-president in charge 
of export sales of the American Manganese 
Steel Division of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., has been appointed 
director of exports, with headquarters at 
New York. He is in charge of a new ex- 
port department which has been established 
to represent all divisions of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. Mr. Young’s 
first connection with railroad work was in 
a surveying corps on the Manufacturers 
Railway, St. Louis, Mo. In 1910 he be- 
came associated with manufacturers of 
manganese steel as engineer for special 
track work at the St. Louis Steel Foundry 
and in 1915, he joined the American Man- 
ganese Steel Company at Chicago Heights, 
Ill. He served in various departments and 
capacities from inspector to vice-president 





D. H. Young 


in charge of operations and sales for the 
Pacific Coast and when that company 
joined the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry group, Mr. Young became in- 
terested in the export possibilities of man- 
ganese steel. 


OBITUARY 


Charles C. King of the Railroad de- 
Partment of the Detroit Lubricator Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., died suddenly in that 
city on September 24. 


Ernest A. LeBeau, representative of 
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the Chicago Railway Equipment Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died in that 
city on October 1. He had been ailing 
since January. 


Frederick C. Cameron, until recently 
assistant director of sales at the Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., died on 
September 29, at his home in Corning, 
after an extended illness. Mr. Cameron 





Frederick C. Cameron 


was born at Hornellsville, N. Y. (now 
Hornell), on June 26, 1871, and was edu- 
cated at Hornell. He was graduated from 
St. Bonaventure College in the class of 
1892 and then attended for two years as a 
medical student at Columbia University. 
He subsequently was for two years in the 
employ of the Erie at Hornell and in 1900, 
became associated with the Brady Brass 
Company. In January, 1905, he went to 
Corning as a sales representative of the 
Corning Glass Works and later served as 
division sales engineer and then as assist- 
ant director of sales for the company. Mr. 
Cameron was active in the affairs of the 
Signal Appliance Association having serv- 
ed on its executive committee and was 
chairman for the term of 1916-1917. He 
also took an active interest in civic affairs 
and was a member of a large number of 
clubs. 


Construction 





LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE—A contract 
has been awarded the Ross & White 
Company, Chicago, for a new electric en- 
gine coaler, which will be installed at 
Earlington, Ky. 


Missourr Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded the Ross & White Company, Chi- 
cago, for an electric engine coaler at Se- 
dalia, Mo. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—A contract has 
been awarded the Ross & White Company, 
Chicago, for an N-&-W Type electric cin- 
der plant and an electric engine coaler to 
be installed at the new terminal in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
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Financial 





Cuicaco & EAstTEerN ILiINots.—Salary 
of Trustee—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered that 
Benjamin Wham be paid at the rate of 
$25,000 a year for his services as trustee 
of this company. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Abandonment by the Hopatcong.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Hopatcong to 
abandon the line and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western to abandon the operation 
of a line extending from station 2406 plus 
00 in a northerly direction to its terminus 
at station 2434 plus 56, all in Morris 
County, N. J., approximately one-half mile. 


Detroir & Macxrtnac.—Bonds. — This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to pledge and repledge to and including 
December 31, 1941, as collateral security 
for indebtedness totaling $235,000, evi- 
denced by a short-term note or notes, $500,- 
000 of mortgage bonds. 


Erte. —New Director—Carl Howe, vice- 
president in charge of traffic, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been elect- 
ed a director succeeding Stephen Birch, 
Mahwah, N. J., who has resigned. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—I/nterest modification 
plan.—A three-judge federal court which 
opened hearings on September 29 on the 
plan of this road for modification of in- 
terest payment and extension of maturi- 
ties under the Chandler Act adjourned 
further hearings on the plan until Decem- 
ber 8 by request of counsel for the road 
asking delay in hearings to await the out- 
come of present negotiations between the 
railroad and the state of New Jersey for 
settlement of approximately $9,500,000 in 
back taxes and penalties. Counsel in- 
formed the court that the company would 
be forced to seek reorganization in the 
bankruptcy courts unless the state com- 
promised its claims. 

R. W. Barrett, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, declared that the proposed 
adjustment plan was suggested by the com- 
pany to save its security holders from 
“being put through the wringer and 
skinned” in receivership and trustee pro- 
ceedings. He testified that a 5 per cent 
increase in business would enable the road 
to pay its interest obligations and that a 
10 per cent increase “would put us right 
back on our feet.” 

The court dismissed a petition of a 
group of 13 bond holders that the volun- 
tary plan be dismissed. The court reserved 
decision on a petition from the same group 
for modification of an injunction which 
has stayed execution of a judgment granted 
in a New York State court for a $65,000 
interest default of the road. The court did 
modify the injunction, however, to the ex- 
tent of enabling the bondholders to force 
the road to press an appeal it had taken 
from the New York court’s judgment. 


LouristanA & ARKANSAS. — Abandon- 
ment—This company would not be ‘per- 
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mitted to abandon its line extending from 
Farmersville, Tex., to McKinney, 16.1 
miles, if Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission adopts a proposed re- 
port of its Examiner, R. Romero. The 
Examiner found that the abandonment was 
not warranted at this time, and pointed 
out that “The evidence supports the con- 
clusion that the damage to which the com- 
munities affected would be subjected is 
greater than any loss that may be sustained 
by the applicant from continued operation.” 


LoutstanA & Nortu West.—Reorgani- 
zation.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has certified to the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York that the 
results of the balloting by various classes 
of security holders on this company’s re- 
organization plan produced the following 
results : 


1. Class 1 creditors, holding $41,000 of 
prior lien first mortgage bonds, constituting 
(with accrued interest) 87.2 per cent of 
the total of the allowed claims of that 
class voting on the plan, accepted the plan, 
while creditors holding $6,000 of the bonds, 
or 12.8 per cent of the total, voted to re- 
ject the plan. 

2. Creditors of class 2, holding $1,580,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds, constituting 
(with accrued interest) 96.9 per cent of 
the total of the allowed claims of that class 
voting on the plan, accepted the plan, 
while holders of $51,000 of the bonds, or 
3.1 per cent of the total voted to reject 
the plan. 

3. Stockholders of class 5, holding 22,921 
shares of common stock, constituting 100 
per cent of the total of allowed claims of 
that class voting on the plan, accepted the 
plan. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Lourts.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been denied 
authority by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a 
branch line extending from Corwith, Iowa, 
to St. Benedict, 6.6 miles. A majority of 
Division 4 found that the volume of traffic 
was not small enough to justify abandon- 
ment and stood on a previous decision 
denying the company the right to aban- 
don this line. 

Commissioner Mahaffie dissented, saying 
that he thought the certificate should have 
been granted. He went on to say that 
“The small amount of traffic available will 
not justify the continued maintenance of 
the property, even with the limited opera- 
tion now being performed over it. The 
record shows that maintenance has been 
held at a minimum and if the property is 
to be continued in operation indefinitely it 
must be increased, thus increasing the 
present deficit. While the loss may be 
small, it is essential that a railroad such 
as the Minneapolis & St. Louis eliminate 
even small losses if it is to continue its 
common carrier service.” 


N oRFOLK SoutTHErRN.—Reorganization 
plan—The federal district court of Vir- 
ginia on September 15 approved a new 
plan of agreement and reorganization of 
this road as amended. The plan provides 
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a reduction in total capitalization from 
$32,990,000 to $18,509,129 (a value of $100 
assumed for new no-par-value common 
stock for purposes of comparison). Fixed 
interest debt would be cut from $16,990,- 
000 to $5,507,000 and fixed charges (includ- 
ing rental for the Durham & South Caro- 
lina) reduced from $890,040 to $296,300. 
Total fixed and contingent charges of 
$846,991 are provided and capital stock 
totaling $6,109,829 as compared with $16,- 
000,000 capital stock of the old company. 

The road would issue the following new 
securities under the plan: $607,000 of 
equipment trust certificates ; $368,000 of 20- 
year, 4 per cent notes; $3,918,000 of first 
mortgage bonds; $6,892,300 in general 
mortgage convertible income bonds; and 
61,098 shares of no-par-value common 
stock plus such additional shares as may 
be necessary to pay general unsecured 
creditors. 

New certificates would be allocated to 
various security holders, as of July 1, 1939, 
on the following basis: (1) $614,000 of 
equipment trust certificates now outstand- 
ing will remain undisturbed and $607,000 
of new equipment trust certificates pro- 
posed to be in connection with the ac- 
quisition of five new freight locomotives 
will be assumed; (2) Norfolk & Southern 
first mortgage 5’s would receive $1,100 
new first mortgage 41%4’s, Series A; $50 
scrip for the same; $100 in income bonds; 
$50 scrip for income bonds and $8.33 in 
cash; (3) Norfolk & Southern first gen- 
eral 5’s would get $450 in first mortgage 
414’s, Series A; $550 in income bonds and 
three shares of common stock on account 
of accrued and unpaid interest; (4) Ra- 
leigh & Cape Fear first 5’s would receive 
$1,000 in first 4%4’s, Series A, and 3.16 
shares of common stock on account of 
accrued and unpaid interest; (5) Raleigh 
& Southport first 5’s would receive $100 
in first 4%4’s, Series A; $500 in income 
boids; four shares of common stock and 
0.76 share of common stock on account of 
accrued and unpaid interest; (6) Aber- 
deen & Asheboro first 5’s would receive 
$500 in first 4%4’s, Series A; $500 in in- 
come bonds; and $300 in income bonds on 
account of accrued and unpaid interest; 
(7) Norfolk Southern first and refunding 
5’s would receive $100 in first 414’s, Seri-s 
A; $500 in income bonds; four shares of 
common stock and 0.8 share of common 
stock on account of accrued and unpaid 
interest; (8) Suffolk & Carolina first con- 
solidated 5’s would receive $350 in first 
414’s, Series A; $100 in income bonds and 
one share of common stock; (9) all un- 
paid coupons due prior to July 28, 1932, 
the date of appointment of receivers for 
the road, would be treated the same as the 
principal of the respective issues. 

Holders of common stock aggregating 
$16,000,000 would be allotted per share one 
common stock purchase warrant enabling 
the holder to purchase during three years 
after date of the plan 3/100 share of com- 
mon stock of the new company at $10 per 
share during the first two years and $12.50 
during the third year. General creditors 
having preferred claims would be paid by 
the new company in cash to the extent that 
claims remain unsettled on consummation 
of the plan. General unsecured claims 
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would be entitled to receive common stock 
of the new company at the rate of % share 
for each $100 of principal and interest al- 
lowed by the court. 

The receivers contemplate issuing $368,- 
000 in receivers’ certificates for a rock 
ballasting and rail program and the bal- 
ance of the cost of five freight locomotives 
(total approx. $675,000) not covered by 
the $607,000 equipment trust certificates 
mentioned above. 

The court originally approved a plan of 
reorganization March 5, 1938. The present 
plan contains amendments thereto, particu- 
larly with respect to the disposition of the 
property of the Suffolk & Carolina, which, 
with the exception of certain facilities at 
Edenton, N. C., and Elizabeth City, will 
be abandoned. 


Missourr Paciric.— Abandonment by 
the Houston & Brazos Valley.—The Hous- 
ton & Brazos Valley has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line extending from Freeport, 
Tex., to Bryan Mound, 3.4 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Is- 
sue.—This road has awarded an issue of 
$8,865,000 of 234 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, Series J, to Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, New York, on a bid of 
99.1187. Details of the issue were reported 
in the Railway Age of September 30, page 
507. 


RaHWway VALLEY. — Acquisition and 
Lease.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire control of the Rahway Valley 
Railroad. In another application the com- 
pany asked authority to acquire control of 
the Rahway Valley Line by extension of a 
lease. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Abandonment by 
the Arizona Eastern—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Southern Pacific to abandon 
the operation and the Arizona Eastern to 
abandon the line extending from Poston, 
Ariz., to Florence Junction, 5.6 miles. 


WasasH.—Interest Payment.—Receivers 
for the Wabash have been authorized by 
the federal district court to pay $429,231 
interest due August 1 and September 1 on 
certificates of indebtedness issued by the 
receivers. In making the order the court 
overruled a motion of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, trustee under 
two Wabash mortgages, to restrict the 
payments in certain instances. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

Oct.3 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 35.09 36.24 28.03 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 59.96 60.06 59.73 


Dividends Declared 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable October 20 to holders of record October 


10. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable October 31 
to holders of record October 4. 

Norfolk & Western.—Preferred, $1.00, quarter- 
ly, payable November 11 to holders of recor 
October 31. : 

Reading Company.—25¢, quazterty. payable No- 
vember 9 to holders of record October 11. 
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One of the modern 4-8-4 type locomotives built by Lima for the Grand Trunk Western 


POWER. 


that meets the needs of tomorrow! 


To meet the new requirements of modern passenger service, 
locomotives must combine high sustained tractive effort, 


rapid acceleration to road speed and low operating costs. 
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EXECUTIVE 


William H. Hillis, engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has been promoted to assistant 
chief operating officer, a new position, with 
headquarters, as before, at Chicago, and 





William H. Hillis 


with jurisdiction over the engineering, con- 
struction and maintenance departments. 
Mr. Hillis was born at Colona, Ill, on 
March 31, 1886, and entered railway serv- 
ice on January 1, 1906, as a rodman on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Beardstown, Ill. He later served in vari- 
ous capacities in the engineering depart- 
ment of that railway until August 15, 1911, 
when he was appointed roadmaster, and 
during the following five years, served in 
that position on various divisions, then be- 
ing transferred to the operating depart- 
ment as trainmaster on the Aurora divi- 
sion. In 1925, Mr. Hillis was appointed 
district engineer of maintenance of the 
Illinois district, with headquarters at Gales- 
burg, Ill., and in October, 1927, he was 
advanced to assistant superintendent of 
the LaCrosse division. Three years later, 
he was transferred to the Galesburg divi- 
sion, and on December 15, 1931, he was 
sent to Texas, where as superintendent of 
construction, he had charge of the con- 
struction of a 110-mile line between Child- 
ress, Tex., and Pampa. Following the 
completion of this work, Mr. Hillis re- 
turned to the LaCrosse division as assist- 
ant superintendent. In July, 1936, Mr. 
Hillis resigned that position to become 
engineer maintenance of way of the Rock 
Island, with headquarters at Chicago. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. H. Estano, auditor of passenger 
accounts of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., retired on 
pension September 29, after 47 years of 
service. Mr. Estano was born at Halifax, 
N. S., on September 29, 1874, and com- 
menced his railway career as a clerk in the 
audit office of the Intercolonial Railway 
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at Moncton, N. B., in 1892. He was ap- 
pointed chief clerk in 1907 and auditor of 
traffic in 1909. With the consolidation of 
the railways into the present Canadian Na- 
tional system, Mr. Estano was transferred 
to Montreal as auditor of passenger -ac- 
counts, in which capacity he served until 
his retirement. Mr. Estano was an active 
member of the Accounting division of the 
Association of American Railroads and 
has served for some years on its Passenger 
Sub-Committee. 


T. H. Ochiltree, auditor of passenger 
accounts of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., has retired. 


Edwin R. Eckersall has been appointed 
assistant general attorney on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, a newly-created posi- 
tion. Mr. Eckersalf had formerly been 
associated with a Chicago insurance firm. 


Benjamin Arnum, auditor of agencies 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., has retired under the 
company’s pension rules, after more than 
40 years of service. James S. Hickey, 
assistant auditor of agencies at Montreal, 
has been appointed auditor of agencies to 
succeed Mr. Arnum. 


Arthur B. Hopper, accountant in the 
disbursements branch of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., 
has been appointed auditor of the Central 
Vermont, with headquarters at St. Albans, 
Vt., succeeding C. W. O. Moore, who has 





Arthur B. Hopper 


retired on pension after 47 years of serv- 
ice with the Central Vermont. Mr. Hopper 
was born at Ottawa, Ont., and entered the 
service of the Canadian National as a 
stenographer at the Chateau Laurier hotel, 
Ottawa, in 1913. He was appointed night 
auditor there in the same year and served 
as auditor from 1913 to 1915, when he was 
transferred to Highland Inn, Algonquin 
Park, Ont., as auditor. Mr. Hopper went 
to the Fort Garry hotel at Winnipeg, 
Man., as chief cashier in 1915, leaving in 
1916 for military service with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces in France. Upon his 
return he became traveling accountant of 
disbursements and in 1919 was promoted 
to chief clerk of the payroll department in 
Montreal. In 1923 Mr. Hopper became 
assistant chief clerk at Toronto, Ont., and 
later in that year was appointed traveling 
accountant in the office of the general 
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He became spe- 
cial accountant in the general auditor's 
department at Montreal in 1926, being 
transferred in the same capacity in 1930 
to the office of assistant comptroller of 


comptroller at Montreal. 


disbursements. He was appointed assistant 
chief clerk of disbursements at Montreal 
in 1933 and promoted to accountant in the 
disbursements’ branch at Montreal, in 1936, 
which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as auditor of the Central Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. Moore entered the service of the 
Central Vermont as an office boy on Sep- 
tember 15, 1892. On June 1, 1893, he was 
promoted to clerk in the freight accountants 
office and June 1, 1911, became assistant 
chief clerk of freight accounts. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, he was appointed traveling 
auditor with system jurisdiction; on May 
1, 1919, chief clerk, disbursements; and 
on January 1, 1934, chief clerk of all divi- 
sions of the auditing department. Mr. 
Moore was appointed acting auditor of the 
Central Vermont on April 1, 1934, and 
January 1, 1935, became auditor, the posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 


OPERATING 


R. O. Rote, chief engineer of the New 
York Central, Lines West of Buffalo and 
the Ohio Central lines, has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Cleveland. 


W. N. Bichler, president of the Gil- 
more & Pittsburg, with headquarters at 
Armstead, Mont., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade, 
with headquarters at Chehalis, Wash., suc- 
ceeding M. B. McBride, manager-audi- 
tor, who has resigned. 


John M. Ryan, division engineer of the 
Nashville and P. & M. divisions of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., has been 
promoted to assistant to general manager, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
R. L. Schmid, whose promotion to prin- 
cipal assistant engineer, is announced else- 
where in these columns. 


C. L. Gray, terminal trainmaster on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Au- 
rora, Ill., has been appointed inspector of 
transportation, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, a newly created position, and Wil- 
liam P. Simmons, terminal trainmaster 
at Lincoln, Neb., has been transferred to 
Aurora, replacing Mr. Gray. J. I. Hop- 
kins, general yardmaster at St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been promoted to terminal train- 
master at Lincoln, succeeding Mr. Sim- 
mons. 


James John Sunderland, superintend- 
ent of transportation of the Quebec dis- 
trict of the Canadian National at Quebec, 
Que., whose retirement on September 11 
was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 9, was born at St. Catherines, Que., 
on September 10, 1874. Mr. Sunderland 
entered railroad service on March 1, 1890, 
as roadmaster’s clerk with the Quebec & 
Lake St. John at St. Raymond, Que., and 
served successively with that company as 
clerk and telegraph operator, train dis- 
patcher, chief dispatcher, trainmaster and 
chief dispatcher and acting superintendent. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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absorbed by the Canadian Northern, Mr. 
Sunderland was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Canadian Northern (now 
Canadian National), which position he held 
from May, 1908, to May, 1914. He was 
appointed superintendent of the Canadian 
Northern in June, 1914, and became super- 
intendent of the Canadian National in De- 
cember, 1918. Mr. Sunderland was ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation in 
September, 1920, the position he held until 
his retirement. 


TRAFFIC 


H. A. Helstrom, commercial agent for 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general agent at that 
point, a newly created. position. 


T. H. Ramsey has been appointed New 
England freight agent of the Reading and 
the Central of New Jersey, with headquar- 
ters at Boston, Mass., succeeding W. E. 
Barrows, deceased. 


William P. Thurston has been ap- 
pointed Eastern coal traffic agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va. R. B. Hubbard, traveling 
coal traffic agent at Richmond, has been 
appointed New England coal traffic agent, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., suc- 
ceeding T. V. Bush, deceased. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Peter Aagaard, superintendent of build- 
ings of the Illinois Central, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, retired on October 1. 


H. B. Reinsagen, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Ohio Central lines of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, retired on October 1. 


W. C. Hankison, manager of tele- 
graph of the Panhandle & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Amarillo, Tex., has been 
appointed also telegraph manager of the 
Western lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with the same headquarters, a 
newly created position. 


Frank W. Thompson, division engineer 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Rock Island, IIl., has 
been promoted to engineer officer, with 
headquarters at Chicago, a newly created 
position, with jurisdiction over all em- 
ployees in the engineering department, ex- 
cept those reporting to the engineer of 
bridges. 


The jurisdiction of George H. Harris, 
chief engineer of the territory embracing 
the Canada, Detroit, Michigan and West 
divisions of the New York Central System, 
has been extended to include the Erie, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Western and Ohio Cen- 
tral divisions, formerly under the jurisdic- 
tion of R. O. Rote, who has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the 
New York Central, with headquarters as 
before at Cleveland, Ohio, and the head- 
quarters of Mr. Harris have been trans- 
ferred from Detroit, Mich. to Chicago. 
Frank J. Jerome, engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of the Michigan Central, 
with headquarters at Detroit, has been ap- 
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pointed assistant chief engineer, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. William O. Hous- 
ton, division engineer on the Michigan 
Central, with headquarters at Jackson, 
Mich., has been appointed district engineer 
in charge of engineering and maintenance 
on the New York Central System in the 
territory embracing the Canada, Detroit, 
Michigan and West divisions, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., and James A. 
Stocker, principal assistant engineer on 
the New York Central, Lines West of 
Buffalo and the Ohio Central lines, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed district engineer in charge of 
engineering and maintenance on the New 
York Central System in the territory em- 
bracing the Erie, Cleveland, Toledo West- 
ern and Ohio Central divisions, with head- 
quarters as before at Cleveland. Arthur 
P. Button, engineer of grade crossings on 
the New York Central, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, has been transferred to Chi- 
cago, and his jurisdiction has been enlarged 
to include the Canada, Detroit, Michigan 
and West divisions. Foster H. Simpson, 
assistant engineer on the New York Cen- 
tral, Lines East of Buffalo, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed 
assistant district engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, Mich., and Charles R. 
Strattman, supervisor of track on the 
Michigan Central at Lansing, Mich., has 
been promoted to division engineer, with 
headquarters at Jackson, succeeding Mr. 
Houston. 


H. R. Davis, supervisor of track on the 
Illinois Central at Harriston, Miss., has 
been promoted to division engineer, with 
headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss., succeed- 
ing S. C. Jump, who has been transferred 
to McComb, Miss. Mr. Jump replaces 
J. E. Rogan, whose promotion to train- 
master of the New Orleans Terminal, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of September 
30. 


J. L. Cranwell, division engineer of the 
Columbus division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, has 
been transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding J. E. Vandling, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of the Erie & Ashta- 
bula division, with headquarters at New 
Castle, Pa., was announced in the Railway 
Age of September 23, and A. J. Green- 
augh, supervisor of track, with headquar- 
ters at New Brunswick, N. J., has been 
promoted to division engineer, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Ohio, replacing Mr. 
Cranwell. 


Robert H. Ford, chief engineer of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, retired on September 
30, after approximately 47 years railroad 
service. He was born at St. Albans, Vt., 
on September 8, 1869, and was educated 
in Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., 
graduating in 1892. He entered railroad 
service in the same year with the Central 
Vermont, with which road he served for 
13 years as a roadmaster and in other ca- 
pacities on construction and maintenance. 
In 1906, Mr. Ford left this company to go 
with the Missouri Pacific as an assistant 
engineer, later being appointed maintenance 
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of way inspector. In 1907, he was pro- 
moted to principal assistant engineer, and 
in 1909 he was further advanced to assist- 





Robert H. Ford 


ant to the chief engineer maintenance of 
way. Resigning from the Missouri Pacific 
in 1911, Mr. Ford joined the Hodges- 
Downey Construction Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. general contractors, as chief 
engineer. In 1913, he left this company to 
go with the Rock Island as a special engi- 
neer, being appointed engineer track ele- 
vation in the following year, in charge 
especially of the large program of grade 
separation in Chicago. In 1919, Mr. Ford 
was promoted to principal assistant engi- 
neer, and in 1924, he was further advanced 
to assistant chief engineer. Mr. Ford was 
appointed chief engineer of the Rock Island 
on April 1, 1937, holding that position until 
his retirement. During his career, Mr. 
Ford had given much time to the broader 
aspects of transportation engineering, espe- 
cially in relation to the effect on the rail- 
ways of the development of the system of 
inland waterways in the Mississippi Valley. 
Mr. Ford has also been active in the af- 
fairs of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association, having served as its presi- 
dent and as chairman of the Engineering 
division of the Association of American 
Railroads in 1935-36. He has also served 
as chairman of various committees of the 
A. R. E. A., including the Committee on 
Co-operative Relations with Universities 
and: Colleges. Mr. Ford has been a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Norwich 
University for a number of years, and that 
institution conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Engineering in 
1939. 


SPECIAL 


R. R. Horner, whose appointment as 
managing editor of the Norfolk & Western 
Magazine was reported in the Railway Age 
of September 30, was born at Roanoke, 
Va., on September 13, 1896. Mr. Horner 
attended Wofford Fitting School, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Davidson College, Davidson, 
N. C.; and the University of North Caro- 
lina. He served with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces during the World War, 
and was a member of the editorial staff 
of the Roanoke (Va.) World News, from 
1922 to 1924, inclusive, also acting as Cor- 
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THE EFFECT OF ABBREVIATED ARCHES ON FUEL SAVING 


LET THE ARCH HELP YOU SAVE 


With the emphasis being placed on saving every railroad 


dollar, the locomotive Arch becomes increasingly important. 


Regardless of the amount of traffic handled, the locomotive 


Arch saves enough fuel to pay for itself ten times over. 


Be sure that every locomotive leaving the roundhouse has its 
Arch complete with not a single brick nor a single course 


missing. 


In this way, you will get more work for each dollar of fuel 
expense. Skimping on Arch Brick results in a net loss to the 


railroad. 





THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 
Refractory Specialists Specialists 
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respondent for the United Press and en- 
gaging in free lance work for several 
metropolitan newspapers. Mr. Horner en- 
tered the service of the Norfolk & West- 





R. R. Horner 


ern in November, 1924, as advertising man- 
ager of the Norfolk & Western Magazine. 
With the establishment of the railroad’s 
Advertising department in 1928, he was 
appointed publicity assistant, in which ca- 
pacity he served until his recent appoint- 
ment as managing editor of the Norfolk 
& Western Magazine in general charge of 
the magazine, advertising and _ publicity 
departments, effective October 1. 


MECHANICAL 


H. C. Fisher, foreman of the passenger 
car shop of the Norfolk & Western, has 
been appointed superintendent of the car 
department, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., succeeding S. P. Seifert, who retired 
on October 1, after completing 48 years 
of active service with the company. 


Charles J. Scudder, chief of motive 
power of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with headquarters at Scranton, 
Pa., has been relieved of the duties of that 
position at his own request, effective Oc- 
tober 1, and has been appointed consulting 
engineer of motive power. Edward E. 





Charles J. Scudder 


Root, assistant chief of motive power, has 
been promoted to chief of motive power, to 
succeed Mr. Scudder. A photograph of 
Mr. Root and a biographical sketch of his 
railway career, were published in the Rail- 
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way Age of June 10, in connection with his 
appointment as assistant chief of motive 
power. 

Mr. Scudder was born at Saginaw, 
Mich., on September 21, 1873, and entered 
railway service in 1888 as a machinist ap- 
prentice on the Flint & Pere Marquette 
(Pere Marquette). In 1898 he became 
machinist on the Detroit, Grand Rapids & 
Western (Pere Marquette) at Ionia, Mich., 
and in 1906 became master mechanic on 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton (Bal- 
timore & Ohio) at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Scudder was appointed general foreman, 
Pere Marquette, at Chicago, in 1908; 
superintendent shops at Saginaw, Mich., in 
1909; and master mechanic there in 1910. 
In 1911 he became a locomotive inspector 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and in 1917 was appointed supervisor of 
equipment, United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Scudder was appointed 
superintendent of shops for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western at Scranton, Pa., 
in 1919 and became superintendent motive 
power and equipment at Scranton in 1923. 
He has been chief of motive power since 
1936. 


Jose Morales Sanchez, superintendent 
of motive power and machinery of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Empalme, Son., Mex., has re- 
signed to return to his former position of 
assistant general superintendent of motive 
power and machinery of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, with headquarters at Mex- 
ico, D. F. Crescencio Neaves has been 
appointed master car builder of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, succeeding 
Pedro Contreras, who has retired. 


J. P. Becker, master mechanic on the 
Chicago Great.Western at Oelwein, Iowa, 
has been appointed assistant to superin- 
tendent of motive power, with headquar- 
ters at Oelwein, a newly created position. 
Mr. Becker will have jurisdiction over 
matters pertaining to general locomotive 
inspection, design, standards and tests. 


OBITUARY 


C. J. Harrington, division engineer on 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Champaign, IIl., died suddenly at that point 
on September 29. 


James M. Shea, former division super- 
intendent of the Norfolk Southern, at New 
Bern, N. C., died on September 27 at Nor- 
folk, Va., after an illness of several weeks. 
He was 80 years old. 


J. A. Sams, assistant general freight 
agent on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis at Atlanta, Ga., died at the age of 
83 in that city on September 12. Mr. 
Sams had had 60 years’ service with the 
N. C.@ &. 1. 


Peter H. Woodward, special repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania, died of a 
heart attack at his home in Brightwaters, 
Long Island, New York, on September 29, 
at the age of 66. Mr. Woodward was born 
at Allegan, Mich., on November 28, 1873, 
and was educated in the public and com- 
mercial schools of Alma and St. Louis, 
Mich. He entered railroad service with 
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the Flint & Pere Marquette (Pere Mar- 
quette) at Saginaw, Mich., as a stenog- 
rapher and clerk in the car record office on 
November 1, 1890. A year later he was 
transferred to the office of the general 
superintendent of that road, acting in vari- 
ous clerical capacities until March 20, 1897. 
A few months later Mr. Woodward be- 
came clerk and chief clerk to the general 
superintendent of the Long Island and on 
May 1, 1903, was appointed superintendent 
of the Long Island Express, in charge of 
express, mail and baggage of the Long Is- 
land. On February 1, 1905, Mr. Wood- 
ward was appointed secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Long Island and on March 1, 
1920, was appointed general passenger 
agent of that road. He was appointed 
general passenger agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania at New York on November 16, 1928, 
and on June 1, 1932, was appointed special 
representative, the position he held until 
his death. 


John Vipond Davies, consulting civil 
engineer, who was chief engineer in charge 
of construction and operation of the Hud- 
son & Manhattan and concerned with the 
construction of many other large railroad 
projects, died suddenly at his home in 
Flushing, N. Y., on October 4, at the age 
of 76. 


Charles W. Johns, chief engineer of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., 
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whose death on September 16 was reported 
in the Railway Age of September 23, was 
born on December 28, 1875, at Farmville, 
Va. He entered railway service on Sep- 
tember 1, 1899, as instrumentman on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and then served as as- 
sistant engineer on construction. In Aug- 
ust, 1903, he became assistant engineer 
maintenance department at Hinton, W. Va., 
and in December, 1904, was appointed as- 
sistant division engineer there. Mr. Johns 
became division engineer at Hinton in May, 
1906, and two months later was appointed 
assistant engineer maintenance of way, 
with the same headquarters. From May, 
1910, until February, 1914, Mr. Johns serv- 
ed as engineer maintenance of way at 


Huntington, W. Va., and from the latter | 


date until August, 1920, as engineer, branch 
lines at Richmond, Va. In August, 1920, 
he was appointed engineer of construction 
and became chief engineer in January, 1923, 
the position he held until his death. 
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"At Ye Sou 
Sa Shall Ye Reap 


This old proverb still applies and especially so 
to locomotive operation. 

The efficiency” of locomotive operation is 
dependent to a large extent as to what goes into 
the locomotive in the nature of boiler and related 
equipment. High sustained boiler capacity with 
highest boiler efficiency requires, among other 
things, a boiler with the largest evaporating and 
superheating surface within clearance limits. This 
is possible only with a boiler equipped with an 
Elesco Type “E"’ superheater. 

If you want to reap the highest returns from 
locomotive operation, equip your locomotives 
with Elesco Type “E” superheaters. 


60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
A-1361 


Exhaust Steam Injectors © Feedwater Heaters 










THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 


122 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


© American Throttles ® 


Pyrometers © Steam Dryers 
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Why not Have s 
AB Brakes 


VU oY 


2,400,702 





2435,/58 


1,413,543 


While Paying for Them? 


662,729 


AB Brakes cost less than do the results that may follow con- 


tinued use of a brake under conditions more severe and 


5,840,124 


exacting than those for which it was originally intended... 


Whereas. AB Brakes were primarily developed to meet the 


348,084 


established requirements for safe handling of modern freight 


4,945,253 


trains, they provide such efficient control, and function with 


549 


such high integrity over long periods of time, that operating 
and maintenance ‘costs are thereby greatly reduced. These 
savings will soon balance the initial cost, and thereafter 


materially enhance net profits. » » » » » » 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Office and Works: WILMERDING, PENNA. 


BMUIaAMNaAPOUMS BO AeUov ee 





Unicago, 


October 7, 1939 
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Weight on Drivers ........ .. . 270,000 pounds 
Weight of Engine ....... .... . 483,000 pounds ° 
eMIOTS 00. 8 eo ee es ON, Re ees 
SST eS, rT 
mamer eressUre) 66... te ke nes 
Maximum Tractive Power. . . . . 63,800 pounds 


Tender Capacity . . Water 23,500 gals. — Fuel 25 tons 
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FIF TEEN MORE 


FOR THE 


NION PACIFIC 


FO 4-8-4 type high speed passenger locomotives are 
now being delivered to the Union Pacific by the American’ 






Locomotive Company. The design is a further development of 
the twenty 4-8-4 type locomotives which were built by the 
American Locomotive Company for the Union Pacific in 1937. 
It was one of these locomotives that attained the highest speed 
in the A.A.R. tests, when it hauled a 16 car, 1000 ton train 
westbound to Grand Island with a maximum speed of 89 m.p.h., 
and eastbound on a slightly descending grade at 102 m.p.h. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
O CHURCH STREET-NEW YORK-N-Y 
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